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‘SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! 35 cts. 


Just out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! 35 cts. 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! 35 cts. 


Very beautiful Songs. 


For the 
Sunday School. 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! 


Best Song collection. 


CLUSTER OF GEMS! $2.50. 


Capital Piano Pieces. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE)! $2.50. 


Brilliant Waltzes, etc. 


$2.50. 


For Sea - shore 
or Mountains. 


Lives of Beethoven ($2), Mozart ($1.75), Scliu- 
mann ($1.75), and others; most interesting, also, 
Ritter’s History of Music, 2 vols., each $1.50. 

Musical Record $2.00. Good reading; once a 
week, all the news, and fine selection of music. 

Descriptive Catalogues (10 cts.) of almost all 
Music Books that are published. Very valuable 
for reference. 1800 books. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
225 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
The examinations for 
of Tufts College will be 
ning Thursday, June 
in each case C 
two days. 5 eee 


Preli tions 0 ‘ 
the Freshman Class in 188 y be 
time by such as are able to p 
subjects required. 

For catalogue or other information address the Sec- 
retary, CHARLES E. FAY, 

221 1(1) College Hill, Mass. 





What Books to 
Read. 
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EACHERS informed of grey Facilities, ex- 
tensive communication with School Officers. Com- 
mission, 3 per ct. of salary. We pay teachers reporting 
vacancies half the commission. References, State Supt’s, 
numerous Profs., etc. Address Box 241, East N. Y. 


MARTHA’S C 
VINEYARD 










several classes 
SS ieee: First, begin- 
Second, Tuesday, moat RE 





THE PERFECTED 


TYPE-WRITER. 
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‘The Teacher’s Assistant. 


| Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 








| Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

| The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it. 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
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Descriptive Circulars furnished by 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New Veork City; 
OR ANY OF 


FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the World. 
197 40t (1) 








SUMMER INSTITUTEH, 


Secend Annual Session, July 15 to August 16, 1879. 


AT VINEYARD GROVE, 


COMPRISING OAK BLUFFS, 
| cAMP GROUND, and HIGHLANDS, 


One of the Cheapest and Most Delightful Seaside Resorts in America, 


DEPARTMENTS : 

GREEK and LATIN,—Jeohn Tetlow, A.M., 
Principal of Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Mass. 

ENGLISH LITERATURBRE,— Homer B. 
Sprague, Ph.D., Head Master of the Girls’ 
High School, Boston, 

GERMAN, — Marie Mehlbach, Instructor in 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, -» and Dr. 
Sauvenr’s Assistant at Amherst in 1877. 

FRENCH ,—Philippe de Senancour, of Paris, 
Instructor in French im the Boston Latin School. 


INDUSTRIAL DBAWING, — Benjamin 


W. Putnam, Jamaica Plain, Boston, for wny 
Manager ‘ 


years Instructor and of Normal Inst 


tutes for Drawing. 

ELOCUTION, -_ Lewis B. Monroe A. M., 
Professor and Dean of the School of © 
Boston University, Boston. 


ratory of 


DEPARTMENTS : 
PHONOGRAPHY,— Truman J. Ellin- 
weod, Brooklyn (formerly Mercantile) Library, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for 20 yearsthe only authorized 
reporter of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, and for 25 
years a practical teacher of Phonography. 
GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY,—L. 8S. 
Burbank, A.M., Woburn, Mass., Chairman 
of Committee on Geology of the Boston Society 
of Natural History. 
| BOTANY,— Wm. BR. Dudley, Asst. Professor 
of Botany, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
| ZOOLOGY,— Wm. B. Dwight, A.M., Prof. 
of Natural History at Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and A. ©, Apgar, Prof. of Zodl- 
ogy, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 
| HISTORY,—Heary 8S. Mackintosh, A. M., 
formerly Asst. Prof. at U. S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md.; 80 Charles Street, Boston. 
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i" TEN SHAKESPEARIAN READINGS, by Rozvertr R. RAYMOND, Professor in Boston University, 


aud LECTURES by the Institute Professors, free to m 
t For information in 


thereof. For other information, address the Secretary, BENJ. W. PUTNAM, Jamaica Plain, Boston. 





We 





IOWA COLLEGE, 


em bers. 


to any department of study, address the Professor above-named in charge 


215 eow 


stern Normal School of Languages, 


GRINNELL, IOWA. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Second Session will commence July 8, and continue Six Weeks. 
GERMAN, FRENCH, LATIN, AND GREEK ON THE “ NATURAL METHOD.” 


Persons Gotttag further information about the school will 


ticulars, Mr. F, W. REED, Secretary, Jowa College, 


lease address for circulars giving full par- 
Grinnell, lowa. 





SCHOOLS OF MODERN LANGUAGES WILL BE HELD AT 


EVANSTON, ILL., 
i'l Northwestern University, 
Fcireulars and farther information, address 

E. J. JAMES, Ph.D., 
207 k eow 


Aug. 18th, | 
For a term of four weeks. 


DES MOINES, IA., 
Sept. 15th, 


| For a term of six weeks. 
HENRY COHN. 


EVANSTON, ILL. 





DR. A. FLEISCHMANN'S GERMAN, 


$e 


1879, RNOVIA, N.Y. Third Session, July 8 to Aug. & 


GE 
215 m 


or culars 


8UM, se see Circ ] or 


0 
OOL, Cazenovia, N.Y. 


|_NEW-ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations, 
MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
BUREAU. 195 zz Music Hall, Boston 








REWARKDS of MERIT. Three kinds, post- 
30 Paid, 25¢. in stamps. F. BE. ADAMS, Hill, N.H. 220 





CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


n be done neatly, legibly, and more 












_ MR. AND MRS. BURR'S J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 
First-Class Boarding House, | 4» avecate tor Teachers seeking positions, * 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., Clients of known Calibre and Character invited, 


} 
LONDON, ENGLAND. ta" Circulars for Stamp. Address: 
Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The | 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dining, 30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
ms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed. | 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 189 eow BP. O. BOX 3,445. 
by Americans. 210 








AGENCY ror SCHOOLS ax» TEACHERS. 


Patronized and Indorsed by the Leading 
Educators of the Country. 
TEACHERS a with positions. SCHOOLS and 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 











FAMILIES promptly supplied with C teut 
Ca a PHILADELPHIA. 
Application-form and explanatory Circulars for stamp. ta MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY Catalogu 
212 tf 30 Union Square, NEW YORK, |__'™ oon application. . oS 
Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, Catalogues on Application. 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
Dr. H. continues to read with students both foren-| 4 . a -“— lua (144 pp.) 
trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private| « Jy’ ph iosoph. and Chemical aupatins (198 pp.) 


tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 
Examinations in Boston. 

N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be 
accompanied by a fee af $2.00. 

129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON, 

P. 8.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number of pri- 
vate pupils—candidates for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 9234 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts.,New York, 



















quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 Manufacturers and Importers of 
New-England Normal Institute, Artists’ Materials; 
OPENS JULY 10. 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


r the on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 zz 





—_* thy » ig <n Ee 
University. Pro ‘LEX. GRAHAM RELL 
lectures to this class. For particulars address 

. A. BUTTERFIELD, 
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_ 219 h Music Hall, Boston, Mass, tone Cloth 


FOR SALE, PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 


Ina pleasant N ow-Kagiand city, a School fitted up ard Made only by the 

successfully conducted as a young ladies’ seminary, | ili 

but favorably situated for a boys’ school, or it may be | New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
profitably conducted as an academy for both sexes. To | 191 PULTON S8T., N.Y. 
a competent teacher it will be sold low, as the proprie- | Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 
tor desires to retire from teaching. Apply to the Nrew- is ———— 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley 8t., | GLOBES. 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 
Boston, Mass, Re’ | , Catalogue. "H. B. Nims & Co.,Trov, N.Y. 


Dr. "A Sauveur’s Summer Normal School. 


The fourth session of the School will be held at AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS.; at LAFAYETTE COL- 
EGE, EASTON, PENN,; atthe UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER, Ohio. 
The Director will open the Lafayette School on July 3 (not on the Ist, as announced before); the Amherst 
school on July 15; the Wooster school will commence on July 29. 
The following teachers have been selected for the schools : 
Mr. 8S. Bachimont, A.ME., West Chester, Penn. Miss ©. KE. Schreeder, 361 Bergen Avenue, Jersey 
Dr. Luis Baralt, 42 Prado, Habana. Heights, N. J. 
Mrs. ME. Pitch, Principal of the School of Modern | Prof. BR. See, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Languages, Worcester, Mass. Mir. Mienco Stern, Teacher at the New York Latin 
Miss E. Fournier, Portsmouth, N. H. School, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
Prof. W. RB. Harper, Ph.D. (Yale College), Un-| Mr. Sigmen MI. Stern, author of “Studien und 
ion Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. Plauderein,” Principal German Dept. at Sauveur 
Miss A. D. Holyoke, 49 Victoria St., Montreal. School of i, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
Prof. Leotsakes, LL.D. (University of Athens),|Mir. A. A. Zuellig ncipal of the Heness School 
Wooster University, Ohio. | of Languages, 4 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 
At the Amherst School, Pref. Richardson will be assisted in the teaching of Ancient paever by a 
professor, now on his return from a German University. Other teachers will be appointed if needed. 
Horace and Homer will be taught to the higher class at the schools by Professors RICHARDSON, ZUELLIG, 
and LEOTSAKOS. Modern Greek will be taught at Lafayette College four weeks, commencing July 3, by Prof. 
LEOTSAKOS. There will be at the three schools classes for children in French and in German. 
¥or board, and for obtaining programme, address Mr. E. 8. SHuMWAY, Amherst, Mass.; Mr. A. HAaa- 


ERTY, 41 McCartney St., Easton, Penn.; Mk. JoHN MCCLELLAN, Wooster, Obio. 
225 I. SAUVEOR, Ph.D., LL.D., Easton, Pa. 




















THOMPSONS SUMMER SCHOOL OF 











cQ — 
The Fourth Annual Session will be held at the Art Roo pe Rw jan - ng Monday, 
June 30, 1879, and continuing four weeks. Whether you Ww R : wireulars, giving 
terms, courses of study, and other information. Address LL. ex sit¥ ~xeayette, Ind, 212m 





Annual Summer School of dustrial Drawing. 





For those having to teach or superintend this subject in public or private schools, or who wish to pursue 
special branches. Full courses in Industrial Drawing, Water and Oil Color Painting, and Wood Carving. 
Fullest Summer School Course in the West. Will open at rooms of COLUMBUS ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
July 7th. Expenses Low. For Circulars address the Director, W. 8S. GOODNOUGH, Columbus, 
@hie, Supt. of Drawing in Public Schools, Director of Academy of Design. [216 A17,24, M8,22, J5,19) 


SENTIMENT, PATHOS, BLOQUENCE, WIT, and HUMOR, in Every Style and 


Variety, will be found in the 
“100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” SERIES, 


Con the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, Hame tertainment, 
SEXTEEN Numbers now ready. Every Number contains One Mundred atttirent articles, and is complete 
in itself. Nothing repeated. 180 pageseach. Price per number, 30 cts, Ask your Bookseller for them, or 





. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





for a sample to 
212 tf 
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=== BECK’S MICROSCOPES, == 

Whilst the dest, are also the cheapest instruments ever 
made, Our new NATIONAL and Economic Stands, 
Monocular and Binocular, have no equals at their cost. 
Accessories of every description. ounting and Dis- 








Importer and Manufacturer off } "§ 
School and Laboratory Apparatas—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC. 
Black, gal.......+- $4.00 | Black, per half-gal., $2.25 
Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, etc. etc., per gal. 5.00 
Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per 8q. yard. 


JOHN N. ELMORE, 


Chemical? Ph 


H. E. RICHARDs, M.D. 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


ysical 
APPARATUS, 









































——t, —+,+ ‘treesing na tabediieg t Received First Prize at A very large stock = ~ Any yA font area — ee —_ 
best self-centering ‘able made. ob- | Philadelphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS; for sale er f tail dealer.| Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ Glass an. 
jects in all departinonts., Partlonlatnitenton given to| tus of Hcellent, Design | nt owent rate orbeet goods. | which woul fr 001 NS DAVIS WILDER, "| Porcolain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerale, ete. “cai 
m f | N.B— : c « a . 
duty free. Tilustrated and Priced Catalogue, 140 pages, | and Rare Chemicals. in business, 212 188 zzeow 260 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. | logues on app ication urray St., NEW YORK. ; 
mailed for threestamps. B. & J. BECK, Manuf’g | ——_—_—_ . —— — Sincethecedt 
es > > = g —- . ° 
Opticians, 921 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 204 (2) PH I LOSO PHICAL —— BY Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, Brai n and Nerve Food. 
AND H. B. & W. O. VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, prepared from th 
BA K E R, PRATT & co. ’ CHEMI CAL nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and wheat-germ. 
School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, HAMBERLAIN relieves Nervous Debility, Fatigue of the Brain, Im. 
144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK > ’ pared Vitality, and prevents Consumption. 
142 and ” ‘APPARATUS F. CROSBY, 
- 2 4 ] Manfacturers and 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
3 = = ze > Ever Variet Importers, For gale ly oe — 160,000 packages have been 
a : io 4 prescri y physicians. 225 a 
Leer Bye] VTeY POP Y: ) 26 Bromfield st, Boston ‘i 
Ce. =~ Rah lta io 
SE 7 emer sama The Burlington Rout 
os ha TERE J. RAWISZER, 6 Burlington Route! 
a%o te —~ oe 
=: Ag wEoR 96 Fulton St., New York, QUINCY, ( CHIC AGO 8T. JOSEPH, 
Sm: 5 A pa MAKES KANSAS CITY, COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
e255 Page MEDALS ATCHISON, (—-TO-—) And OMAHA. 
ir f Every Descripti 
Em o & ae Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars. 
: - Schools, Colleges, Soctetles. | cy itanie for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. “2 ys: — Se. 75 ote 
MACVICAR’S TELLURIAN GLOBES. 7 ® . Dining-Cars, eals 75 cts.) 
5 Saat ee oe BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, Horton's Reclining Chairs. Pree 


Send for Catalogue of School Merchandise. 











13 BAKER, PRATT & 0O., 142 & 144 Grand St.. N.Y. 
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Cheap Collections 


Or -—— 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
Economically Selected---for School Use. 

Now ready: Prof. Tyndall’s set of ELEcTRIC InsTRU 
MENTS, designed to accompany his “ Lessons in Elec 
tricity." Complete set, consisting of fifty-eight variou: 
instruments ; price, inclusive packing, $55; Tyndall's 
Manual, $1.00. 

School Sets of Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 
economically selected, offered at $100, $150, $200, $300. 
and $450. 

Instruments sold either singly or in collectigns. For 
specified Price-list and other information, address 

CURT W. MEYER, Many’r, 

207 tf eow 182 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


WYCKOFF’S COMBINATION RULE. 


mal 
r-cutter, Pen or Pencil-case, Foo! 
O8T-OFFICE SCALE, Protractor fo 
Sent by mail on receipt of 
PERRIS & BROWNE. 
i, 203 m (2) 
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It is a Ruler, Pa 
measure, Square, 
Angles or ees, &e. 
price, 50 cts. (or P.O. al 
Sole Manufs., 164 Fulton St., N 


IS THE 


SEST 


MaANuracToRY 


TTLEBOR®: 
HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 
— FOR — 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 









LOWEST PRICES 
IN THE WORLD 


528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





Teachers (only), send 
stamp for Illustrated Price 
List. 215 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0w 


FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 


WARMING & VENTILATION. 


SCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. 
Pure air and an even temperature throughout. 
Open fire, close stove, and warm-air furnace. 
Burns equally well hard or soft coal or wood. 
Recommended by highest scientific authorities. 
(Used by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 


oro HiHE OPEN TOVE VENTILATING C0. 


8 Beekman Street, 


sical 

Instruments, 
STEREOPTICONS, ete. 

Send for Catalogues. 


N.Y, PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO. (timitea), 


211 f 27 Great Jones St., NEW YORK. 








H. D. HALL. J.R. BENJAMIN, M.D. 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK, 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 


Large New !llustrated and Priced Catalogue 
Sent free on receipt of 12 cts. 221 


SOENNECKEN’S 
FLUENT WRITING PEN. 


—=-WVVVVY 


BOOKSELLERS 
Oblique Pointed, 103 104 105 106 107 108 





AND 
STATIONERS. 

Square ‘ 208 204 206 206 207 208 
New Principle. Send for Circular. 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, NEW YORK. 
importers and Manfrs, of Drawing Papers & Materials. 











E. S. RITCHIE & SONS. 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


“WSEAS SUSE | a 
pA 

+1 MURITING Inks, | 
Pi SEALE geil Ace 


THE MARES 
IMPROVED 


LIBRARIANS iver: 
of public, private, and Sunday 
schools. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case ? 
Operated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
i system. When open, with end 
sections to the wall, forms a 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full contro] 
of the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 


TABLISHED : 18 24 owe Vd for Public Libraries in existence. 














Address C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 


ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR. 






Fully endorsed as the BEST Chair ever produced ; combinin as it does CHAT 
BED, CHILD’S CRIB; INVALID, RECLINING, and LIB ARY CHAIR, , 
and capable of being adjusted by the occupant to any position desired for ease 
and comfort. Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-list to 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
S16 Breadway, NEW YORK. 


VESOAK 








WH} oe 
Electrical Apparatus|, OUR MONTHLIES. 
HE PRIMARY TEACHER; Wm. E. SHELDON, 
Editor ; devoted exclusively to the interest of Pri- 
mary Schools in America ; 10 numbers a year; $1.00 
per annum, in advance ; single No., 15 cents. 
HE GOOD TIMES; Mrs. M. B.C. SLADE, Editor: 
containing Exercises and Entertainments for ever, 
grade of School and for all Societies ; 10 Nos. a year ; 
$1.00 per annum, in advance ; single No., 15 cents. 
Address all business communications to 
HOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
219 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO ACCOMPANY ~ 
Tyndali’s Lessons in Electricity, 
FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 


Price of Whole Collection (bored), $55. 


W. E. SHELDON, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address, or call on 
203 
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FORSALE BY ALL DEALER 


ROAENS ASK FOR 





| 





ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN 






6 


ESTERBROOK’S J 
STE P un 


WRAEMOR. CERCE. 25 sar. St. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 





SAMPLES AND PRices gy appLicsTiO> 












at home. Sam 





FURNISHED GRATIS 


Ss H OLS UST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com. 
with Teachers, through J plete History of Wall Street Fi ataining 
the CHOC Bureau of Ed . For farther valuable informtien for investors. Adares Rana 








For all Points in 


KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, and 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 


For Fares and Sleeping-car Accommodations apply to 
C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
J. Q. A. BEAN, Gen’! Eastern Pass’r Agent. 


213 JAS. R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Chicago. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 


HENCE THE 


MOST RELIABLE FRAILWAY CORPORATION 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 


It is to-day, and will long remain, the leading 
Railway of the West and Northwest. It em- 
braces under one Management 2,158 miles of Road, 
and forms the following Trunk Lines : 


hicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line, 
hicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line, 

hicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and LaCrosse Line, 
hicago, Freeport, and Dubuque Line, 

hicago, LaCrosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line, 
hicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line, 

hicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line, 
hicago, Green Bay, and Marquette Line. 









cec | 


e| 








eee 
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The Advantages of these Lines are: 

1. If the ger is going to or from ay | point in 
the entire West and North-West, he can buy his tickets 
via some one of this Company’s lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater of its lines are laid Steel Rails. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

. The only Road in the West running the celebrated 
Pull. Hotel Cars between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 

6. It isthe only Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Ohicago and St. Paul, 
Green Bay, Freeport, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
McGregor, Milwaukee. ‘ 

7. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 


termediate aay 
The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing, 
and gers should consult their interest by pur- 
tickets via this line. 
Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
nts in the United States and Canada. 
or information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 
at Heme Ticket one ne an nt of the Co. or 








worth $5 free. 
‘ortland, Me. 


Srinson & Co., P 


| $5 to $20 233 


information, circulars, etc., ete., address the Manager, | & Co., Publishers. 17 Wall St., New York. 188 27 
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RESURRECTION. 


—— — —— 


BY ELLA P, BEECHER. 
I had a little garden once, beneath an apple-tree, 
That in my youth I tended with a child’s delight; 
And when my frail blossoms yielded to the stern decree 
And had bowed their sweet heads ’neath the blight 
Of his chill frosts, there came to me a dream one night, 
Which whispered, ‘‘ Gentle Spring has set your captives free.’’ 
Straightway, I thought, I hastened to the spot, and lo! 
Uplifting their dear faces from the melting snow 
My pale blue violets nodded to the bluer sky, 
And smiled ‘‘ good morning”? to the pure white snow-drops 
nigh. 
Woking newt morn, I heard the fierce blast how] without, and 
knew 
‘Twas but a dream; and, in my childish grief, I knelt 
And sobbed: ** Dear God, please send the spring and make my 
dream come true.”’ 
Thus they, sometimes, who in their inmost hearts have felt 
The loss of loved ones, and have met them in their dreams 
once more, 
Arefain to cry: ‘‘ Dear Lord, send soon our Heavenly spring, 
Where we shall meet the eyes of our beloved, as of yore, 
And know what morn of joy earth’s night of woe can bring!”’ 


Colorado Springs, 1879. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


EpUCATION UNDER THE New ConstituTion.—The 
battle against the new constitution has been fought and 
lost. We announce the event with the deepest regret. 
We cannot conceal that we regard the decision of the 
majority of the citizens of California as a great public 
calamity. But to the fiat of the majority we must sub- 
mit. We can only hope, as regards our public-school 
system, that wise legislation may mitigate the evils to 
which the ignorance and folly of the Constitutional 
Convention has delivered it. That wily reactionists 


contemplate giving us the schools of our fathers, there 
need not be the slightest doubt. It remains only for 
the teachers of the State to unite, and, by harmonious 
and intelligent action, counteract all efforts to utterly 
destroy what the best ability of the State has built up. 
—Pacific Home and School Journal. 


Tue Piay-Grounp, — During play our scholars 
should have as much liberty as is consistent with their 
own safety, the school and other property, and the peace 
and quiet of citizens in the vicinity. It is much to be 
regretted that our play-grounds are so small that the 
liberty, and consequently the pleasure, of our pupils is 
often restricted. . 


“It makes the heart leap but to witness their joy. 
Proud wealth bas no pleasures I trow, 
Like the rapture that swells in the heart of the boy, 
As he gathers his treasure of snow.”’ 


We have but little faith in these artificial systems of 
exercising children.. Let them go out to the playground, 
throw off all care from their minds and play like chil- 
dren, not like machines. The body may be exercised by 
marching gymnastics, or calisthenics, but it is in the 
schoolroom, and the mind is not free from care and re- 
straint, and is. therefore but ill-rested. The good old 
farmer who said to his boys in harvest-time, “ Now, 
lads, while you are resting at noon, you may play dig- 
sing cellar,” must have been a first cousin to some of 
our modern pedagogues. The mental rest our scholars 


receive from schoolroom-exercise is much like the rest 
algae tired harvesters would have had from digging cel- 
‘ar. We would not be understood to condemn these 
Pte exercises entirely ; they have their place, but 
should be kept in their place. They cannot be substi- 
tuted for out-door exercise without great injury to our 
scholars.—Jowa Normal Monthly. 


Computsory Epvoation. — The statistics of our 
schools last year showed that at least 150,000 children 
of school-age in the State received no public or private 
'nstruction. This amounts to nearly one-third of the 








whole number. Of the children between 4 and 15 years 
of age, 30 per cent. were not enrolled in the schools. 
Of those between 15 and 20 years of age, almost one-| 
half did not attend the public schools. In our inde- 
pendent cities, only 14 per cent. of the latter class were 
taught in them. Here we have given in a condensed 
statement the necessity for some measure compelling the 


attendance of the children upon those schools where at 
least an elementary education is so freely offered them. 
If public attention is called to the provisions of the law, 
and its general utility is accepted, we need not fear that 
it will become a dead letter.— Wisconsin Jour. of Ed. 


EpucationaL Nonsensk.—There is more nonsense 
printed in our newspapers under the general head of 
educational literature, than would fill a hundred duo- 
decimo volumes. Vague theories, antiquated ideas, 
illogical reasonings, false maxims, and incorrect meth- 
ods abound. It is nonsense, and nothing less. We re- 
produce a few of these ideas as samples of what might 
be indefinitely extended. 

“Tt is as unconstitutional for the State to go into the 
business of education as into the business of banking.” 
“ Higher education unfits most men for the station in 
life for which the God of nature has designed them.” 
“The greatest enemy of progress in our country is the 
free public high schools.” “The State has no more 
business to provide for the free education of its teachers 
than its ministers.” “To the denominations alone be- 
long the business of education.” ‘ Examinations form 
no test of ability.” “The study of books should be en- 
tirely prohibited in our schools.” “The tendency of 
all science is atheistic.” “No arithmetic placed ina 
child’s hand should contain anything but problems.” 

We spare our readers the recital of more of this sort. 
It is apparent that educational humbugs have not all 
gone into permanent winter quarters, but enough live 
over to propagate a wonderful progeny of the grubs of 
ignorance. The work of education is assuming the 
form of a battle, and during its progress we may suffer 
a temporary defeat, but victory is certain. Free educa- 
tion for everybody in everything necessary to good cit- 
izenship, is our watchword. We donot propose to stop 
the battle until the full and glorious sunlight of free 
education is pouring its pure and health-giving rays 
into the darkest basement and meanest hovel in all our 
land. Who is on our side ?—Barnes’s Hd. Monthly. 


Brest Meruops.—The methods of teaching employed 
in the best schools of our State, and the methods that 
have received the highest encomiums of all the world’s 
fairs for the past ten years, are not the old question-and- 
answer methods of the old text-books. They are meth- 
ods that threw an immense amount of work upon the 
teachers. They are methods that compel the teacher to 
possess himself or herself of the dead matter of the text- 
books, and then be able, by practical illustrations, to 
kindle it into a living thought in the mind of the 
scholar. And they are methods that will not be 
thoroughly introduced into our country schools until 
training-schools for teachers are established, or normal 
schools are more generally patronized by those who 


wish to become instructors. In the mean time, how- 
ever, something can be and has been done to introduce 
new methods, by means of teachers’ institutes and 
teachers’ meetings, superintended by persons thoroughly 
conversant with the best modes of imparting instruction. 
— School Committee of New Marlboro’, Mass. 


InFLUENCE OF Newspapers. — A_school-teacher, 
who had been a long time engaged in his profession, 
and witnessed the influence on a family of children, 
writes to an exchange as follows,— 


“T have found it to be a universal fact, without ex- 
ception, that those scholars of both sexes and all ages, 





who have access to newspapers at home, when compared 
with those who have not, are: 

1. Better readers, excellent in pronunciation, and 
consequently read more and understandingly. 

2. They are better spellers; define words with ease 
and accuracy. 

3. They obtain practical knowledge of geography in 
almost half the time required of others, as the news- 
papers have made them acquainted with the location of 
important places of nations, their government, and doing 
on the globe. 

4. They are better grammarians; for, having become 
so familiar with every style in newspapers, Tes the 
commonplace advertisement to the finished and classical 
oration of the statesman, they more readily comprehend 
the meaning of the text, and consequently analyze its 
construction with accuracy. 

5. They write better compositions, using better lan- 
guage, containing more thoughts more clearly and cor- 
rectly expressed. 

6. Those young men who have for years been readers 
of newspapers are always taking the lead in debating 
societies, exhibit a more extensive knowledge upon a 
greater variety of subjects, and express their views with 
greater fluency, clearness, and correctness.— The Chris- 
tian Instructor. 








“ THE CHILD GREW.” 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO, 


One of the most serious drawbacks in the school-edu- 
cation of children is the fact that so many fond parents 
have a notion that their own special darling is exempt 
from the divine law of gradual growth into manhood 
or womanhood. They read in the good book that even 
the son of God was not excused from the slow, painful 
process of growth in “ wisdom” as well as “stature,” 
and “favor with God and man.” But they fancy, 
somehow, that the Almighty Lawgiver has let off their 
John or Mary from the common lot of childish and 
youthful experience, and what was never yet done by 
anybody can be achieved, as a matter of course, by them. 

Every child, save their own, must grow in ability to 
study, to digest knowledge and to reduce it to practical 
working force and character. The vast majority of 
children find this an exceedingly slow process. Indeed, 
some of the most famous people the world has ever seen, 
like Walter Scott and like Abraham Lincoln, found 
themselves at a pretty advanced age in the category of 
greenhorns. But this particular father does not see 
why his John, eight years of age, should not “drive 
business ” in the primary school as he does in the count- 
ing-room, at the age of fifty. And this ambitious 
mother is in a chronic quarrel with teachers and school- 
committees because her girl does not sweep through the 
grades of the high school in the style that Mrs. Jones’ 
Sally made a “ten strike” in society and landed herself 
in a brilliant engagement at the end of her first season. 

A large and noisy class of educational “reformers” 
are abusing our school systems as “ rotten,” “ unpracti- 
cal,” “visionary,” because they do not turn out boys at 
fifteen fully equipped to launch out for themselves and 
relieve their parents from their support; or “sprout ” the 
quality of independent judgment and self-sacrificing, 
persevering industry in girls at fourteen, which not one 
man or woman in a thousand ever acquires and few 
people learn, save as the result of a tussle of years with 
a rough world. 

But the most unhappy delusion in this class of people 
is that the schools do for their children only what 
is apparent in their minds and characters on gradua- 
tion day. Leaving out the element of parental fond- 
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ness and the indestructible hopefulness with which the 
world persists in welcoming every new generation, 
the actual condition,—mental, moral, and spiritual,—of 
any set of children on graduation-day, at twelve or 
sixteen, is not especially encouraging. We find them 
limp, green, full of impracticable crotchets and conceits ; 
in danger of collision with the everlasting laws at every 
step; too often with defects of character that fill us 
with apprehension for their near future. Why have 
not these “experts” in the school-room, with their new 
methods of instruction,—these palatial school-houses and 
big school-tax bills,—left a stronger impression on this 
crowd of youngsters? It is “easy as preaching” to 
fling a bitter and satirical leader at the school system 
and authorities, the morning after such an exhibition ; 
especially if the writer is a bachelor who has no chil- 
dren, or none that he is acquainted with, from his pre- 
occupation in swinging the world every morning. The 
press and the drawing-room, to say nothing of the pul- 
pit, resound with the depreciation of all our schools for 
their inability to mould character and mind, and leave 
their graduates finished examples of the transforming 
power of education. 

But if these critics could be permitted to follow these 
children out into actual life and mark how each succeeds, 
in a manner; how some do attain in an eminent de- 
gree; how, gradually, often as slowly as the unfolding 
of the buds in a late spring, the results of the faithful 
work of teachers as well as parents appear; they might 
consent to spare us a littlé of their Olympic wrath and 
scorn. The fact is that the best results of all instruc- 
tion of children cannot be seen in childhood. By the 
very nature of the creature, the lower side of all instruc- 
tion first attracts the attention. It is the superficial, 
the material, the outward and sensational in school and 
teacher, that earliest makes its mark even on the best of 
pupils. The higher element of the lesson; the upper 
side of the method of instruction ; the indescribable art 
that links the flying minutes of the recitation-hour into 
a poem or picture; the hints and suggestions that only 
provoke inquiry in the superior scholars; especially the 
moulding effects of a well-digested course of study or 
discipline, and the silent, unconscious teaching of a 
strong and lovely character in the master ;—these things 
cannot bear hasty fruit. It is things of this sort that, 
like the good seed in the parable, sown broadcast in a 
schoolroom, share the fate of all high things in this 
strange world, falling by the wayside, upon the rocks, in 
the shallow soil, inthe good ground. And in proportion 
as this element in the school-life of children is effective, 
is it shy, circuitous, obscure, and provokingly inca- 
pable of being summed up in those pretentious tables 
of statistics which are the “valley of dry bones” in our 
civilization. All the higher influences, divine or hu- 
man, must have time to make their mark. And the best 
result of the first day’s instruction in the primary school 
may be just rising on the horizon when the old man’s 
eye lights up with the flush of his dawning immortality. 

How often is every thoughtful man made aware that 
his first real understanding of his own childhood and 
youth, his first valuable appreciation of his home, church, 
school,—especially of his superior teachers,—comes with 
the experience of years! How often, at some crossing 
of the roads, in a dreary section of his life’s journey, a 
remembered word of advice, a look out of a face now 
twenty years under the sod, a struggle over a problem, 
or a tussle against a just chastisement in the old school- 
room, comes up like an angelic figure, guiding and 
strengthening! So must it be with the higher meth- 
ods of our best new school-keeping. Because it is su- 
perior, must its higher outcome be waited for during 
the whole life of its subjects? The reckless people 
who, in the interest of a cheap economy or a hand-to- 
mouth theory of the practical, persist in harassing the 


schools aud gr ury Ape best teachers always on the 
anxious seat, may assured that it is their own im- 
patience, and not the advanced education of the time, 
that is at fault. Keep at the child in the best way re- 


OPPORTUNITY. 


In harvest times, when fields and woods 
Outdazzle sunset’s glow, 
And seythes clang music through the land, 
It is too late to sow. 
Too late! too late! 
It is too late to sow. 


In wintry days, when dreary earth 
Lies cold in pulseless sleep, 
With not a blossom on her shroud, 
It is too late to reap. 
Too late! too late! 
It is too late to, reap. 


When blue-eyed violets are astir, 
And new-born grasses creep, 
And young birds chirp, then sow betimes, 
And thou betimes shall reap. 
Then sow! then sow! 
And thou betimes shall reap. 





NORMAL AND TRAINING- SCHOOLS. 


BY ©. ©. ROUNDS, MAINE. 


In the Christian Union of May 2d, Gail Hamilton 
presents her views of the normal-school question. Those 
who are informed in regard to the real character and 
work of normal and training-schools will find at most 
but the faintest suggestion of the use of these schools 
beyond the title of the article; those who lack. this 
knowledge must be puzzled to account for their steady 
increase when there is so little reason for their existence. 


Yet it will not be found easy to reverse all the teach- 
ings of educational history. From the time when 
Francke began his labors in 1697 to the present day, 
the conviction of the necessity for special training of 
teachers has constantly gained in clearness and in 
strength. There has been a remarkable increase in the 
number of normal schools in Europe during this cen- 
tury, and especially within the last twenty-five years. 
The number of these schools reported in Europe, British 
India, and the British colonies in 1875, was 855. The 
first normal school in the United States was established 
in 1839, and from this date to 1850 but seven were 
founded. From 1850 to 1860 but twelve were added to 
the list; from 1860 to 1870, thirty-two; from 1870 to 
In 1876 the number of 
such schools reported in the United States was 137, with 
29,095 pupils, and 1,046 teachers. ‘The advocates of the 
normal school, from the early days when De Witt Clinton, 
and Charles Brooks, and Channing, and Webster, and 
John Quincy Adams, and Everett, and Horace Mann 
urged their establishment, have constantly increased in 


the close of 1875, sixty-six. 


numbers and in influence. There has been a corresponding 
increase in their hold upon the confidence of the people. 
and in the futility of political and other attacks upon 
them. Yet from time to time the old charges are re- 
newed, the old objections brought forth with an air if 
not a claim of originality, and always with a certain ef- 
fect upon a certain class of minds. The normal school 
has had to make its way on its merits, and against many 
obstacles arising from the lack of general education 
among the people and from the theorizing of a class of 
political and economic doctrinaires whose ignorance of 
educational history should lead them to modesty in the 
expression of their views. 

The close relation between advances in education and 
the provision of special means for training teachers is 
shown by the fact that in every county and State, with a 
good system of public education, normal schools have a 
clearly-recognized position, and that as the condition of 
education becomes better, so does the demand for trained 
teachers increase. This must be due to a perception 
that normal and training-schools meet with a fair de- 
gree of success in the work which they claim to per- 
form, and that other agencies do not suffice. Long ago 
the position that the teacher needed nothing but scholar- 
ship was abandoned, and the attempt was made in sev- 
eral States to meet the demand for something better, by 
the provision for normal departments in high schools 
and academies. After this experiment had been tried 
for many ycurs in New York, it was finally reported by a 





vealed to you, and the child will grow. 


legislative committee as a failure, and the normal-school 





system was adopted. Other States have passed through 
a similar experience. 

But few will have the hardihood to claim that the 
teacher of the common school needs only the education 
of the common school. Yet often the pupil of the high 
school is put directly to teach the school of lower grade, 
sometimes from necessity, sometimes from thoughtless. 
ness, more often from ignorance of the qualities de. 
manded in a teacher. The accomplished principal of a 
city high school in Ohio, many of whose pupils went 
into the city schools as teachers, said to the writer: “Tt 
takes, on an average, three years for one of our gradu- 
ates to become a good teacher.” In that city, known 
widely for the excellence of its schools, there is now a 
training-school. No different result can reasonably be 
anticipated. The mental actions involved in acquiring 
and in communicating knowledge are so essentially dif. 
ferent, that facility in the one does not imply nor neces- 
sarily give corresponding facility in the other. Again, the 
mind, while acquiring knowledge, does not often analyze 
the processes involved in the acquisition, unless this anal y- 
sis be made a part of its training, and hence the mere 
scholar is quite as likely to fail as to succeed in his first 
attempts at teaching. And yet, again, the high-school 
graduate is removed by so many years from the work 
which he is called upon to do with children, the charac- 
ter and details of the work are so strange to him, and 
the child’s mode of thought so unfamiliar, that without 
special instruction and training he will often blunder 
on to failure in utter blindness as to the cause thereof. 


Three years of blundering attempt, discouraging to 
teacher, destructive to pupil, before success crowns ef- 
fort! Let us try to grasp the full significance of this. 
The average term of service of teachers in the United 
States is three years, in cities five or six, Omitting all 
the sifting process of the normal school, by which most 
of those who are not fitted for teaching are induced to 
adopt some other vocation, we would have on the plan 
of looking to the high school and academy alone for 
teachers, utter failure, continued sometimes for years, 
from the hopeless incapables, and the partial failure of 
others who, just when they have become fitted for their 
high office, leave their places to the experimental labors 
of others. 

That normal and training-schools do meet with a fair 
degree of success in the work which they claim to per- 
form, may be more specifically shown. 
several graduates of the normal school with which the 
writer is connected were sent to a distant city as teacb- 
ers. As there was then no training or practice-school 
connected with the normal school, it was impossible to 
select with certainty those adapted for primary teach- 
ing. Several of these young ladies, placed in primary 
schools, did’ not succeed; transferred to other grades, 
they achieved high success. The next year a school for 
training in primary teaching was organized. From 
that time no graduate recommended as a primary 
teacher has failed, and a city superintendent of schools 
said, some years later, that teachers from that training- 
school had revolutionized the primary schools of his 
city. The board of education of St. Louis say, in 1877: 
“ Of the teachers marked in the highest rank by the 
principals at their annual interview with the teacher’s 
committee, twice as large a number are from the nor- 
mal school as from other sources, making allowance 
for the relative proportion of the same in our corps of 
teachers.” 

Philadelphia was the first city in this country to es- 
tablish a normal school not under State control. Dur- 
ing the thirty years of its existence, teachers sent out 
from it “have completely revolutionized the public- 
school system of Philadelphia, and more than one 
thousand of these are now teaching in that city.” 
Those communities which have the best schools and 
teachers are least willing to rely for future supplies 
upon the “enthusiasm of inexperienced teachers teach- 
ing their own way.” 

There is a science of education. 
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clearly fixed in the German, French, and English lan-| 
guage a8 chemistry, and with as little change of 
form. Is it reasonable to suppose that this is a name 
with no corresponding reality ? The claims of this 
science and the investigation of its laws have long 
occupied the attention of hundreds of the profoundest 
thinkers of Germany ; and the fact that in Germany the 
art of teaching has been based upon principles of 
science in a larger degree than in other countries, ex- 
plains her educational supremacy. The rapid increase 
‘n the number of normal schools is a tacit admission 
of the claims of this science. Still the fallacy that 
“he who knows a subject can teach it” prevails in the 
higher ranges of scholarship and instruction, though 
even here it is giving way. J. Scott Russell, the 
eminent English engineer, in his great work, System- 
atic Technical Education for the Hnglish People, con- 
clusively and eloquently shows the necessity for 
special pedagogical training for all “ professors, phi- 
losophers, teachers, and schoolmasters.” Within a few 
years, following examples set upon the Continent, 
two professorships of pedagogy have been established 
in the Scottish universities, and there is a movement 
for their establishment in Oxford and Cambridge. The 
greatest obstacle in the way of educational advance 
among us is the failure, sometimes through ignorance, 
sometimes through conceit, to recognize the claims of 
this science. 

There is now, in the three leading languages of 
modern literature, a literature of pedagogy; in Ger- 
man already vast and rich, in French and English 
steadily increasing in extent and quality. This science 
and this literature furnish, like other sciences and 
literatures, the means of acquiring a knowledge of 
the principles of the corresponding art, and this 
knowledge, supplemented by the training of the train- 
ing-school, gives practical efficiency. 

The success of a teacher is conditioned upon native 
ability, scholarship, professional study, training, and 
experience. Of these, God gives the first in a greater 
or less degree, and it is a factor in the product of suc- 
cess, as it is in any other profession; the second 
the teacher attains in the same way as do all others; 
the third, — the study of educational history, of prin- 
ciples of education, and of modes of school organiza- 
tion, instruction, and management, — it is generally ad- 
mitted by those who are qualified to speak with 
authority, is better provided for in normal schools 
than in any other institutions as yet opened to us. 
Normal and training-schools are the only means yet 
provided for the fourth. Some few are born good 
teachers, as others are born good preachers, or with 
so decided a genius for some special line of thought or 
work that they can teach themselves better than an- 
other can teach them; but most good teachers are 
born and made. Many become good teachers without 
professional study or training, but in most cases only 
by fearful loss of time and strength to the teacher, 


and still more fearful sacrifice of the children who are 
first the subject of their ignorant handling; the 
great mass of teachers never, by their own undirected 
‘xperience, attain success. To the increasing clear- 
hess of perception of these truths is mainly due the 
‘increasing number and influence of normal schools. 
True it is that their graduates sometimes fall short of 
Success, but in no larger proportion than do the gradu- 
ates of other professional schools; true it is that in 
their organization and their work they often fall short 
of an ideal standard of excellence, but in this respect 
they are willing to stand a comparison with other 
schools. There is no antagonism between the normal 
school and the high school and academy, for they are 
rege: complementary. There are good teachers in 
igh school and academy; there are good teachers in 
the normal school ; but it is no more right to call all 
normal schools, and all pupils and teachers therein, 
P wooden” and “mechanical” and all other teachers 
t Sound, strong, great-hearted, independent, courteous,” 
‘1 it would be to charge all who in speech or print 
tush to general assault upon the normal school, with 


Steater love of making a sensation than regard for accu- 
‘ay of statement.—Christian Union. 








POEM. 


(Read at the semi-centennial anniversary of Abbot Academy, Andover, 
Mass., June 11, 1879.) 


BY MISS MIRANDA P. MERWIN. 
How often, after school, he went 
Across the Shawshin bridge; 
And thence our willing footsteps bent 
To dear old Indian Ridge. 


And when we'd labored up the high 
And slippery piney mound, 

What scenes of beauty met the eye, 
What treasures rare we found! 


Full many a bird, with joyous wing, 
Made music in the air; 

The fair Aurora of the spring 
Breathed out her sweetness there. 


Blue-eyed hepaticas peeped out 
From last year’s piled-up leaves; 

Pale wind-flowers nodded all about 
Beneath the budding trees. 


And when, to make a pathway through, 
The verdant mound was cleft, 

The saxifrage, stone-breaker, grew 
To grace the chasm left. 


Adown the slopes, o’er all the ground 
In many devious lines, 

With small red berries , plump and round, 
Trailed glossy, graceful vines. 


Oh, faithful ridge! how many cares 
Were lost amid thy pines! 

How fondly still, through changing years, 
To thee my heart inclines! 


In many a tired, discouraged hour, 
When all my work seemed vain, 
Thy quiet loveliness had power 
o soothe my weary brain. 


Long may the vernal sunshine warm 
The buds to life renewed! 

Long may thy paths preserve the charm 
Of shadowed solitude! 








ENGLISH DIMINUTIVES. 


BY C. WOODWARD HUTSON, BRUNSWICK, GA. 


“ Lucy, can anything’ be sweeter than these tender 
little German diminutives ?” cried Cora Howell, hold- 
ing up the German tale she was reading, as if to show 
her friend and schoolmate the very words. “ Those 
soft little endings in -chen and -lein, and the changed 
music of the tone-vowel express so much. So much 
easier it is, too, than to say dear little bird, dear little 
book, dear little sister, at every turn. Why is it that 
our English speech is so cold? We have to take pains 
to bring out in full dress our adjectives of affection, or 
we must leave our words bare of all caressing grace, 
Isn’t it a pity ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Lucy Fountain; “it seems to 
me all the other languages have the advantage of our 
English in that respect,—all, I mean, that I know any- 
thing about. I don’t know much about German yet, 
but I have been studying French long enough to feel 
the charm of the caressing little diminutives in that lan- 
guage; and, although I have only learned enough of Ital- 
ian to be able to pronounce it for use in singing, my music- 
master tells me the meaning of some of those soft words 
that I felt to be expressive of some term of endearment ; 
and, sure enough, they were just the counterpart of my 
French love-words. And brother told me it was just so 
with Spanish. He learned it, to be papa’s foreign-cor- 
respondent or translating-clerk, or something of that 
kind, you know.” 

“T just wonder,” repeated Cora, “ how it came about 
that our English grew to be so bare of these tender 
forms. You remember what Aunt Helen told us about 
its having been the same speech originally as German ; 
how that both were different branches of the same Teu- 
tonic tree. Now, how did it happen that the German 
kept and the English lost the habit of using diminu- 
tives? For our English must have had them once, too, 
—at least, I suppose so.” 

“Yes, you know the English once had the thou and 
thy and thee for near friends, just as the continental 
languages use them still. But we have almost entirely 
lost them. I cannot say we ‘never,’ but certainly we 
‘ hardly ever’ use them.” 


“Only in poetry and in prayer,” said Cora. “ But, 


Lucy, dear, here comes Aunt Helen, and we will ask 
her about it. Aunt Helen, these diminutives ” 

“What! another philological discussion ?” asked 
Aunt Helen, with a smile. Why, Sissy, you and Lucy 
are getting to be devoted linguists. But I like to see 
such enthusiasm. There is a great deal to be learned 
from words. Your last hobby was electricity, and 
there are some curious points of resemblance between 
the two.” 

Lucy and Cora soon explained their trouble. It was 
a serious case of quarrel with their mother-tongue; and 
Aunt Helen was compelled to agree with them that the 
noble old speech had indeed lost a valuable possession. 

“T cannot tell you, ‘ nieceling’ and ‘friendlet,’ how 
we came to lose anything so precious. It is as bad as 
our never having had convenient feminines like ‘ cousin- 
ess’ and ‘friendess,’ But our sturdy English fore- 
fathers have long been troubled with reserve amounting 
to awkwardness, and a stubborn objection to putting 
their affection into words of any kind. Yet there are 
some traces of the old diminutives left. I think, 
even without book, I can count up a good many for you 
this evening. For instance, you remember that Eliza- 
bethan oath, hardly more than a gentle expletive in ap- 
parent intention, ‘by our La’kin,’ — what does that 
mean, Sissy ?” 

“Oh! that comes in Shakespeare very often,” replied 
Cora. “Yes; I remember papa told us it was short for 
‘by our Ladykin,’ or ‘dear little lady,’ meaning the 
Virgin Mary.” 

“Some of the old diminutives,” continued Aunt 
Helen, “remain with us; but the fact that they are 
diminutives has been obscured by time and use. You 
never think of Pocket as a diminutive, but it is. A 
Pocket is a little Poke; a poke is a bag. I am sure 
you have heard the word; only think.” 

“Oh, yes;” cried Lucy, clapping her hands, “you 
mean the old proverb, — Never buy a pig in a poke.” 

“Then, maybe,” suggested Cora, “a Locket is a little 
Lock.” 

“Right this time, Sissy,” said Aunt Helen, softly 
smoothing her niece’s hair back from her brow, “for a 
lock is a fastener, and a locket is only a little fastener. 
Can you match Lucy’s proverb ?” 

“To be sure,” said Cora promptly, “ Lock fast, things 
last.” 

“Now,” said Aunt Helen, “I'll give you another, 
proverb and all. A Coverlet is a little Cover. A cover 
is a coating over. Proverb: A good cover goes all over.” 

“Why, this is like a game,” said Lucy gleefully, 
“and if we only brush up our wits, Cora, and try, I 
begin to think we can play it, too.” 

“Try,” said Aunt Helen. 

“A Packet,” began Lucy, bravely, “is a little Pack. 
A pack is a bundle. Proverb: A broad back bears a 
big pack.” : 

“Well done!” said Aunt Helen; “ now, Sissy, your 
turn.” 

“ An Islet,” said Cora, “is alittleIsle. An isle is,— 
is, — is, — well, I’ll have to give the geography-book’s 
definition, — a body of land entirely surrounded by 
water. Proverb; I declare I ean’t think of a proverb!” 

“ Next!” said Aunt Helen, in regular schoolmistress 
style. Cora stood up humbly as if to let Lucy go up. 
But Lucy did not go up; she had no proverb ready. 

“Next!” said Cora, laughing out at the look of per- 
plexity on Lucy’s face. 

Aunt Helen recited like a splendid pupil :—“ Prov- 
erb: Rule an isle, win an empire.” 

“You made that up, Aunt Helen!” 

“You made that up, Miss Stuart!” cried the two 
girls in a breath. 

“ What! you never heard that before?” said Aunt 
Helen in pretended astonishment; “think of Great 
Britain.” The girls were puzzled. It seemed to them 
they had heard something like it, after all. 

“Try another,” said Aunt Helen. Cora made an- 








other trial. 
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“ A Pullet is a little Poule—French for Hen. Prov- 
erb: Feed one hen, eat ten.” 

“ Ah! that’s good,” said Aunt Helen. 

“ Now, your turn, Lucy.” 

“Isn’t it yours, Miss Stuart ?” 

“ Well, perhaps so. I’m going back to the Saxon 
times now. A Hamlet is a little Ham, — old English 
for settlement, home. Proverb: A hundred hams of 
swine smoke for this ham of mine.” 

“ Well, I suppose it is my time now,” said Lucy. “I 
shall imitate Cora in going to the Norman part of the 
language. Toilet is a little Toilé, — French for Cloth. 
Proverb: Cloth and broth make life a strife.” 

“One would suppose you were an old housekeeper. 
Well, I dare say youare getting tired of this game; and 
so, I shall just mention a number of diminutives of va- 
ried termination, as they occur to me. There is Minni- 
kin, ‘ my little one,’ or ‘ little Minne,’ possibly. You re- 
member Minne is the old German for Jove, still pre- 
served in literary history in the name of the Minne- 
singers. Orit may be from the French mignon. Close 
to this in sense, but not in sound, is Darling or ‘little 
dear.’ Then there is bodkin, which I think originally 
meant the fastener for the body of a dress. And while 
we are on the topic of dress and ornament, note Brace- 
let, the little ornament for the dras, French for ‘arm’; 
and Anklet, the little ornament for ankle; and Gant- 
let, the little gant, French for ‘glove.’ Note, too, Can- 
teen, ‘little can,’—but that is foreign and recent. 
Then there are Driblet, ‘little drip’; Faucet, ‘little 
jaw’; Farthing, ‘little fourth’; Firkin, ‘little fourth 
of a cask’; Freckle, ‘little freck or fleck, or spot’; 
Nozzle, ‘little noze’. Can you think of any more ?” 

Lucy volunteered: “There’s Gosling, ‘little goose’; 
Kitten, ‘little cat’; Nursling, ‘little charge of the 
nurse’; and, —I don’t remember any more,” 

“ Yes, one,” cried Cora, “ there’s Fatling, you know ; 
‘ young fatted calf.’ ” 

“And Witling,” added Aunt Helen; “‘a person 
with a very small amount of wit and a large opinion of 
his powers in that department of intellectual energy.’ 
This is the first sarcastic diminutive, I think, among all 
we have remembered. It would be well for us to stop 
here, or we may become satirical before we are aware of 
the tendency. Sneers are the devil’s shrimps, says a 
quaint old writer; they make good bait for almost any 
kind of fish. Let us, then, avoid all sneering words. 
Only, remember one kind of diminutive we have not 
yet mentioned, still abundant in English and far more 
so in the Scottish dialect. It is the ending -ie, as in 
Auntie, and the Scottish Minnie for ‘mother.’ Whether 
we spell with y or ie matters not, the sound is the same; 
and Sissy and Auntie are both pet names, tender dimin- 
utives.” UNIQUE. 








LOCAL OUESTIONS ON CLIMATE. 


BY JOHN SWETT, SAN FRANCISCO, €AL, 





(To be given as a basis for conversational lessons.) 
Set I. 
In what country do you live ? 
In what zone is it ? 
.. In what months does the snow fall ? 
Name the three winter months ? 
. Name the three summer months ? 
. When are the days the longer, in summer or in 
winter ? 
7. In which month in winter are the days shortest ? 
8. In which month of the year are the days longest ? 
9. When are the days coldest ? 
10. When are the days hottest ? 


OaProte 








— It is a mistake to expect to receive welcome, hos- 
pitality, words of cheer, and help over rugged and diffi- 
cult passes in life, in return for cold selfishness, which 
cares for nothing in the world but self. 


— He who is honest for reward is a knave without 
reward, 


A SYSTEM OF COMPOSITION. — (X.) 


BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 


SUBJECT X.: THE WISE MONKEY. 
LESSON XI. 

In to-day’s lesson you finish your course by combin- 
ing under one head something about a church and per- 
son, and weaving in with what you say of them an ep- 
isode or adventure. 


(Written by a girl 13 years of age.) 

THE WISE MONKEY. 

The church about which I am going to tell 
isin Monmouth Beach. It stands so near the 








8, ocean, that if one walkes out of the little door 
that is at the back, he will find himself on the 
V; the beach. The church its self is built of 
Con, plain wood painted brown, which looks quite 
0, V; shabby now, being very old. In the steeple 
P, G, hangs the old bell ; but it {is so covered with 
0, ivy that the sexton is not able to ring it. 
Walking through the front door one is sur- 
Trans., prised to find himself in the church immedi- 
Trans., ately, without passing through a vestibule, 
Trans., O,O, there being none. If you walk up a narrow 
aisle you will find yourself in front of the pul- 
pit. It is not very large, with only a little 
table in the middle, on which the minister 
lays his books. 
0, 0, 0,0, \V¥, The day my story begins was on a Thanks- 


P, giving-day. At half past ten in the morning 
there was a creat crowd of people in front of 
the church, who were all waiting to go in. 


0, O, A; Among them was an old man. His long 
P, silvery locks came down to his shoulders 
0, A, which made him look like a child. He 

seemed to be very poor, one could see that by 
P, his clothes; but though they were shabby and 
P, worn not a spot was to be seen on them. In 
P, his hand he held a stick on which he leaned 


and without it he would not have been able 
to walk. 
All of a sudden, an organ grinder with his 














P, monkey and dog came by. Seeing so many 
P, people the man thought he could make some 
money. So putting the monkey on the back 
FP, of the dog he commenced playing on his organ. 
It was a comical scene, as the monkey came 
Trans., riding by on his gallant steed, with his hat in 
Trans., hand begging for alms. The old man es- 
P, pecially was so amused that when the ape 
0,0, A, O,0,0,came by him with his hat, he dropped a 
Bie Pie Ike Ate bright ten cent piece in it. The animal evi- 
dently thought it was for himself, because he 
0, O, took and put it in his pocket, and nothing 
would induce him to give it to his master. 
Trans., O, Now, the church bells began to ring, and 
all the people went in. The congregation had 
just seated themselves, and the minister had 
P, given out the hymn, when, all of a sudden a 
A; dog raced in, on whom a monkey was sitting. 
Trans., In front of the minister he stood still. The 
ape jumped off, walked up the pulpit stairs, 
took off his hat and looked at the minister. 
A general titter went through the church, but 
Pr, it changed into a shout, when with one fear- 
0, O, O, A, P, ful yell the monkey rushed around the church 
making faces at the people, and at the same 
time looking for some one. In the rear of 
the church sat the old man whom I have de- 
scribed. As soon as the animal saw him, he 
grinned and jumped into his pew, sitting next 
to him, as if nothing had happened. In a few 
0, A; minutes the organ grinder came in looking for 
0, A, his ape. Espying him in the old man’s pew, 
he tried to take him in his arms, but the ani- 
0,0,A,V; would not stir, so the old man was forced to 


carry him out. 

After that, the church was quiet, but to 
this day the people in Monmouth Beach talk 
about the wise monkey that found the old 
man who had given him a bright coin, 


(Corrected copy.] 
THE WISE MONKEY. 

The church about which I am going to tell is in Monmouth 
Beach. It stands so near the ocean that if one walks out of 
the little door at the back, he will find himself on the beach. 
The church itself is a simple frame structure painted brown, 
and is beginning to look shabby, as it is*very old. In the 
steeple hangs the bell, but it is so covered with ivy that the 





sexton is not able to ring it. There is no vestibule, and in 








walking through the front door you immediately enter the 
church. Passing up a narrow aisle you will come in front of 
the pulpit. It is not very large and has only a little table jn 
the middle, on which the minister lays his books. 

My story occurred on Thanksgiving day. At half past ten 
in the morning, there was a great crowd of people in front of 
the church, who were all waiting to enter. Among them was 
an old man. His long silvery locks came down to his shoulders, 
making him look like a child. He seemed to be very poor, one 
could see that by his clothes; but, though they were shabby 
and worn, not a spot was to be seen on them. In his hand he 
held a stick on which he leaned, and without it he would not 
have been able to walk. 

At this moment, an organ grinder with his monkey and dog 
came by. Seeing so many people, the man thought he could 
make some money. So putting the monkey on the back of the 
dog, he commenced playing on his organ. It was a comical 
scene as the monkey with his hat in hand begging for alms came 
riding by on his gallant steed. The old man especially was so 
amused, that when the ape approached him, he dropped a bright 
ten cent piece into the hat. The animal evidently thought 
that it was for himself, because he put it in his pocket and 
nothing would induce him to give it to his master. 

The church bells now began to ring, and all the people went 
in. The congregation had just seated themselves, and the 
minister had given out the hymn, when, all of a sudden, a dog 
raced in on which a monkey was sitting. He stood still in 
front of the minister. The ape jumped off, walked up the 
pulpit stairs, took off his hat and looked at the minister. A 
general titter went through the church, but it changed into a 
shout, when, with one fearful yell, the monkey rushed up and 
down the aisle, making faces at the people, and at the same 
same time looking for some one. In the rear of the church 
sat the old man whom I have described. As soon as the ani- 
mal saw him, he grinned and jumped into his pew, sitting next 
to him as if nothing had happened. In a few minutes the 
organ grinder came in to look for his monkey. Espying him 
in the old man’s pew, he tried to take him in his arms, but 


the animal would not stir and his new friend was forced to 
carry him out. 

After that, the church was quiet, but to this day the people 
in Monmouth Beach talk about the wise monkey that found 
the old man who had given him a bright coin. 








MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
che Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 








Sotutions Recetvep.—F. P. Matz: Probs. 120, 123. 
James Waters: Theorems IV., V., and VI. 





Mr. Editor :—William Hoover’s solution of Problem 
109 is not correct. The favorable, unfavorable, and total 
number of chances do not depend on area at all; but 
they depend on altitude alone. If a lies opposite 
A, b opposite B, c opposite C; and if Pi» Pir Pe» 
be the altitudes from angles A, B, C respectively to the 
sides a, b, ¢ (the sides prolonged if necessary) ; then 
the chances are as follows :— 











a we 
Cots Hwee Wee ne a ss meg 
ry -, (1) 
~ of b db 
C= = earepittrty  : | 
P, mp, (2) 
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c c 


In solution of Problem 109, the favorable chances, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hoover’s plan of solution, should be 
ABC—AFH instead of AFH. F. P. Matz. 





Mr. Editor :—“ Allow me, if you please, to make a 
few remarks ” on Mr. Morrison’s criticisms of my solu- 
tion of Problem 65. 


“In the first place,” I have always been taught that 
if the plane of two intersecting right lines be revolved 
about one of these lines as:an axis, the other will generate 
a cone, and that the section of this cone by any plane 
parallel to its axis is a hyperbola, and not a “trapezoid.” 
No mere assertion that this is not the case will change 
my mind. Perhaps when I see Mr. Morrison’s “ com- 


plicated figure” I may be convinced of my error. Will 
he please tell us what the surface in question is, if not 
a@ cone. 

“ Again,” if Mr. M. will read my solution through, 
he will discover that r is a function of z, and therefore 
= r’, does involve the height 

Cuas. F. WHEELOCK, 
Litchfleld, N. 


pt pata a? -+- (y — a)? 
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Mr. Editor :—Lucius Brown’s result for Problem 
110, in Tue JOURNAL of may 29, is erroneous, unless 
the phrase, “to m terms,” in the numerator, be changed 
to “2n terms.” The result, as the problem stands, is 
, (ht $04 the limits for the upper integral 


1+ 
being zero and 4, and not zero andi. 4H. Gunper. 





Mr. Editor :—The last term of my solution of Prob- 
3 bm—a i 
lem 109 is Th 
Limit in Problem 110 = 
(} ? as |" (20)? a 9 ?+1 
2a Pr x a 
| ) / 4 5 er 
If AB, in Theorem VL., be 3 AC, (AB)? x BC will 


be a maximum. 
I think } is the answer to Problem 105, on the suppo- 


tion you make. Wm. Hoover. 





PROBLEMS. 


Prostem 124.—The circumference of one circle 
passes through the center of a second circle. What 
must be the radius of the latter that (1) the common 
area may be the |. th part of the former; (2) the part of 


the latter exterior to the former may be the “th part of 
the former. 

[This problem will take the place of several problems 
relating to the tethering of a horse to the circumference 
of a circular field.—Eb. ] 








VARIETIES. 


— A Sharp Boy.—A little fellow attends a practice-school 
where the teacher is expected to put her questions in a certain 
logical order, and where, on a certain occasion, he answered 
the teacher in keeping with the question. Not satisfied with 
his answer, she put it in another form, and received a corre- 
sponding answer. At last the little fellow broke out: ‘‘I know 
what you want, teacher, but you can’t get it out of me with 
that question.”’ 

— A young man, while working his way in fitting for college, 
was hired to sift coal-ashes in the cellar. Coming from his 
work to dinner, he said that was what he should call a ciner- 
ary urn (earn). 

— Confusion.—A teacher, the past winter, arranged his ad- 
vanced class one day in a line for spelling, and made two heads 
and no foot tothe class. Commencing at one head, if a scholar 
missed a word, the one spelling it correctly went toward that 
head; after reaching the head, they spelled and went to the 
head in the opposite direction. A young miss who was anx- 
ious to reach the head was perfectly dazed at the state of 
things, looking first in one direction and then another, when 
she broke out, much to the merriment of the school, ‘‘ We 
don’t gain anything that way.’’ 

— The St. Petersburgh Golos states that the first party of 
300 out of 2,000 persons arrested in Moscow during the winter, 
have started for Siberia. Nine thousand persons arrested in 
other towns will pass through Moscow during the summer. 


—In Stanstead, Canada, a man sold ten-cent packages, 

“Warranted sure death to potato-bugs; no risk of poisoning 
animals, as with Paris green.’’ The packages were not to be 
opened until time to use them. One victim, having three, 
opened one, and found two square blocks of wood, on one of 
which was written: “Place the bug on this block and press 
firmly with the other.’ 
° — Savagely.—That was a hard fellow who went to be exam- 
ined for teaching a school, and when asked how he would gov- 
ern his schoo] replied: ‘I should use moral suasion first, and 
if that wouldn’t do, I would try capital punishment.”’ 

— A little girl had been taught by her mother not to say 
shall and shant, but to use some softer equivalent. On reciting 
her Sabbath-school lesson, ‘* The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall 
not want,” she surprised her teacher by an improved version,— 

I rather not want.” 

~— Precocity.—They are so precocious in the neighborhood 
S Worcester, Mass.! ‘‘My little seven-year-old girl,’”’ writes 
Flair “was in the sitting-room alone with her uncle, and 
Meg looking from the window. Without turning her 
, she said, ‘Uncle Horace, eight and seven make fifteen, 
on ' they?’ He replied that she was right. ‘Then,’ said 
} “ 'n half soliloquy, ‘ it is only eight years before I shall have 

au; and, oh! I dread it.’”—Eprror’s DRAWER, in Harper’s 
Magazine Sor June. 
nes = Prosy, tedious Congressman said to Henry Clay: “‘ You 
ay »8ir, for the present generation, bat I speak for posterity.” 
*s,” replied Clay, “ and it seems you are resolved to speak 
until your audience arrive.” 





CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He po inn 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 





WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE (VIRGINIA). 


To the Editor of The Journal; 

In THE JOURNAL of May 22 you comment on the William 
and Mary College of Virginia, and seem to think that the 
movement in Congress to secure an appropriation for the re- 
construction of the buildings of this college ‘failed for want 
of statesmanship in place of partisanship.’’ Nothwithstanding 
the high ability and generosity of those who, undoubtedly out 
of the purest motives, labored for this appropriation, both in 
and out of Congress, I beg leave to oppose it. The history of 
the case need not be repeated; it is one of the war-claims, and 
generally recognized as one of the most worthy at that. In 
regard to these claims, what have we seen since the close of the 
war but a class of men disclaiming with much earnestness 
any idea of seeking from the government recompense for prop- 
erty destroyed, yet doing all they can to get claim after claim 
presented, until already the government has paid millions of 
dollars for property that was destroyed through acts that grew 
out of the defense of the Nation’s life. In times of war much 
destruction of property may take place, but who shall be re- 
sponsible for it,—the government who is seeking to save itself, 
or those unworthy persons who seek the destruction of a good 
government ? 

Then these men who were so lately in rebellion are not so 
earnest about this college as they are in having the case re- 
garded as a precedent. Once let such a case as this become 
the entering wedge, and we will soon see hosts of others, which 
are, indeed, already waiting, presented for payment. 

Then we are told that this college was founded “ for the 
service of God . . . and for the promotion of piety.”’ It may 
have been founded for that in 1693, but in 1860 it had become 
a college or institution mainly for the purpose of instructing 
the youthful mind of America that the State was greater than 
the Nation,—a part greater than the whole,—and that it was a 
most honorable thing to be disloyal to the Republic of the 
fathers, and do all that was possible to subvert the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the base interests of the slave 
oligarchy. 

The “ partisanship’? that would oppose such schemes to 
plunder the National treasury, I glory in being a partaker of. 
It is represented that the State of Virginia is poor, and that 
this would be not only an act of charity, but one that would 
restore good feeling, and all that. It seems that they have 
plenty of money to build insulting Confederate monuments, 
and plenty of brazen impudence to still persecute men who 
held national views; and to boast that the ‘‘ lost cause”’ is not 
dead, but only sleepeth. Then they come and want, and even 
demand, the National Government to restore an institution 
that labored hard to destroy the Nation. My hope and trust 
is that an institution thus self-debased may never be able to 
rebuild itself upon the sacrifice that it took to thwart its un- 
holy efforts. I. P. N. 

Washington, D. C., June 4, 1879. 


——_—_-oo—— 


DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 


I have been much pleased with the hints given by different 
correspondents on conducting the devotional exercises in 
school. The teacher who succeeds the best in this exercise 
will be likely to govern a school well through the day. 

It is far better to confine the Bible-reading to a single topic, 
than to distract the attention with a whole chapter. Correct 
emphasis is often better than any commentator. By using a 
single topic as expressed in a psalm, a precept, a bit of narra- 
tive, or a parable, the child will the better appreciate the 
emphasis, and other rules of good reading, as well as the more 
readily comprehend what is read. 

It is not the positive commands we want to enforce so much 
as the moral effect we can produce. I remember some years 
ago visiting a school far away Down East, where there are still 
good teachers. The lady-teacher had held the same position 
for several years. I noticed on the upper corner of a black- 
board the sentence, “ I have been punctual to-day.’’ Instead 
of giving it as a command that they must be punctual, it was a 
simple declaration. The moral effect of that way of present- 
ing the subject of punctuality was a hundred-fold greater than 
if expressed as a positive command. That teacher had com- 
plete control over her pupils. 

As the shortest want of connection in the wire of an electro- 
magnet will destroy the action of the whole instrument, so the 
slightest want of sympathy between pupil and teacher will ren- 
der all moral instruction of little or no value. The positivo- 
opinionated sort of a teacher never becomes very successful in 
enforeing moral or religious truth. 

The minds of children should not be crowded with moral 
precepts ; a very few will have a more abiding influence over 
them. It is an excellent plan to let pupils furnish the precept 


by which they would be governed for one day, or for one week, | P 


or for all future time. Suppose six precepts are furnished by 
as many different pupils : do not always select the one tur- 
nished by the most active scholar. For the sake of encourag- 
ing those whose moral sensibilities may be feeble, select the 
precept furnished by one of his class. Much tact is necessary 
here in doing the greatest amount of good to the largest num- 
ber of pupus. While, therefore, you select and make promi- 
nent from one class, do not neglect the rest, but read them all 
before the school with an encouraging word of approval. As 
in all other exercises of the school, the teacher should work 
with the pupil as-much as possible in the devotional exercises. 
The teacher should have a collection of simple mottoes at com- 
mand for use, but above all, should be a pattern worthy of im- 
itation by the pupils. 

I believe that other readers of Toe JoURNAL have methods 
of conduting these exercises which would be most gladly re- 
ceived by a host of teachers. ENTITY. 


——eoo——__ 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


[Correct answers to Literary Enigma have been received 
from C. H. B., Davenport, Mass.; H. E. Hill, Corry, Penn.; 
Julia W. Walker, Springfield, Vt.; George A. Joplin, Dan- 
ville, Ky.; Mrs. J, N. Johnson, Cumberland, Md.; F, T. Ray; 
and J. K. P, Sayler, Romeo, Tenn. ] 


190. Who was the author of the following lines: 


** We know the right; approve it, too; 
We know the wrong, and still the wrong pursue.”’ 


Answer.—The lines are a translation of the following: 


‘*_—-WV ideo meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.’’—Ovid, Met. VII., 20. 


A give another translation: 


**T see the right, and I approve it too; 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue,”’—Tate. 


Bellefontaine, O., 1879. WILLIAM HOOVER. 


188. Lena Cornelius, Alice Booth, and Susie Perry, pupils 
in the Brick School, Platteville, Wis., present the following 
statement for query 188, found in the issue of May 29: 

80 x 4 & 38 &K § K $y485 = $198. 

Platteville, Wis.. June 7, 1878. 


188. (80 rds. + 80 rds.) * 2 = 320 rds. distance around field. 
320 rods X 164 feet, = 5280 feet around the field. 
5,280 feet x 5 feet = 26,400 feet of lumber in fence. 
26,400 K $15 = $396.00, cost of fence. C. H. BATgEs. 


Pu. E. 


ANSWER TO SCHOOL-GIRL PROBLEM. 
a, b, Cy d, é, Sf 9; h, i, jd; k, l, m, n, 0. 
Number of permutations of 15 taken land1= 15. Taken 
2 and 2 with a first = 14 ; with b first 14; with any other one 
of the 15 letters first 14 ; therefore, whole number taken 2 
and 2=15'14. Taken 3 and 3 with ab first —=13; with any 
other of the 15°14 permutations of 2 and 2 first = 13; therefore, 
all the permutations of 15 letters taken 3 and 3 = 15 x 14 X 13; 
but every six of these, asabc, acb,bac,bca, cab,cba, 


15. 14.13 


makes but one combination; therefore = No. com- 


binations of 15 objects taken 3 and 3= 455; or algebraically, 
n(n—1) (n—2) 





455 = number of days that 15 girls can walk 


Lo BES 
out according to conditions. Incoe. 
a o.oo 
QUERIES. 


191. Who is the author of the quotation,— 


‘*When home and lands are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent.” 





— “ Kiss, sunbeams, kiss 
The dear old face of earth, 
And bring the sap to the bursting bud, 
And bring the flower to birth! 
Kiss, kiss, and kiss!”’ — Shakespeare. 
So reads THE JOURNAL of May 29th. But the lines (prob- 
ably clipped from an exchange), although they may be justly 
ranked with many of Shakespeare’s in point of beauty, cannot 
be credited to him. Who was the author of them ? 


Boston, May 30. B. ds FP. 





— Quite anumber of the Tourjee European Party of 1878 in- 
tend to attend the Institute at Fabyan’s next July. Will not 
others of the party go? A reunion there will be both profit- 
able and enjoyable. DEVONIA. 








GOOD WORDS, 


—I cannot afford to discontinue THe JouRNAL. —S. N. 
Frencu, Branford, Conn. 

—I like Tut JouRNAL very much, — J. N. MALLORY, 
Winchester, N. H. 

— I read five or six educational papers regularly, and THE 
NEw-ENGLAND stands ahead every time. —H. O. DURKEE, 
La Crosse, Wis. 

_ po ees are invaluable helps in teaching, and I 
shall do in my power that others may appreciate their 





value and help to extend their circulation. — M, P, Hart, 
lainville, Conn. 


eria.. be 
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THE WEEK. 


— College commencements are now in vogue in all parts of 
the country. 

— Abbott Academy celebrated its semi-centennial on the 
12th and 13th insts. 

— After a protracted discussion, the U. S. Senate finally 
passed, on Monday last, the supplemental or ‘‘ little ’’ judicial 
appropriation bill. 

—It is expected that Senator Bayard will not resign his 
chairmanship of the Finance Committee. 

— A strike on a large scale among the mill operatives in Fall 
River is expected. The spinners gave notice on the 16th of 
their intention to quit work. 

— Lynn celebrated its 250th birthday on the 17th inst. 

— The ceremony of unveiling the memorial statue of Bayard 
Taylor, presented to Cornell University, took place at Sage 
chapel on the 16th inst. 

— Canada, — The provincial government has had to raise 
a further loan of $500,000 in New York, in addition to the 
$3,000,000 lately obtained there. 

— England. — The Parliamentary committee approve of the 
use of the electric light for large areas, and recommend that 
the legislature should give all reasonable facilities for extend- 
ing its use. 

— Egypt.—The Khedive has canceled his decree of the 22d 
of April, embodying the financial scheme, and the Powers have 
been notified accordingly. It is rumored the Khedive may 
resign. 

— France.—The Senate has voted in favor of the removal of 
the Chambers to Paris. M. de Lesseps announces that $2,000,- 
000 has already been subscribed toward the Darien Canal. 
The Ferry bill is still meeting with great opposition, M. de 
Cassagnac being especially bitter in his denunciations. The 
Chamber of Deputies was closed amid great confusion on the 
16th inst. 

— India.—Reports have reached the government of India of 
fresh massacres of royal princes at Mandalay, prompted by the 
King of Burmah. 

— Russia. — It is officially announced that its last war cost 
Russia $675,000,000. A modus vivendi has been arranged be- 
tween Russia and the Vatican. 

— South America, —The war spirit is still rampant in the 
South American republics. The Peruvian Congress has voted 
to issue an immense supply of paper money and bonds, on an 
already overloaded market. Trouble is also expected between 
Chili and Pategonia; from Paraguay a report comes that Gen- 
eral Goby has deposed the President and seized upon the gov- 
ernment. 

— Zululand.—The Times reports the capture of a number of 
Zulus with their chiefs. The peace proceedings are very 


slowly progressing. 


Tue intelligent public in this country has become 
well satisfied of the necessity of the professional school 
for teaching, and that, too, by an acceptance of the gen- 
eral truth that fitness for any work can only be obtained 
by an apprenticeship in its fundamental principles and 
practice. The practical working of normal schools is, 
however, the best refutation of the arguments and the- 
ories of opponents, and in handling these practical 
truths Professor Rounds has well answered Gail Ham- 
ilton’s ungracious attack upon them. When we re- 
member that over 96 per cent. of our normal graduates 
teach on an average of five to seven years, that in the 
great majority of cases they are successful, and that 
over 90 per cent. of this teaching is rendered in the 
States where the education is obtained, we have little 
to fear from any agitation of the public mind on the 
part of those who have not acquainted themselves 
either with the philosophy or the facts of the case. We 
commend any one of the first-class American normal 
schools to the examination of our “Gail.” 





THE article on education in the new constitution of 
California totally revolutionizes the excellent system 


©} which has made the schools of the Pacific coast so su- 


perior, and substitutes therefor some of the most objec- 
tionable and antiquated features of school management 
still.in vogue in the East. For the well-recognized 
principle of obtaining competent instructors through a 
State Board of Examiners, it makes County Boards of 
Supervisors corresponding in power to “the selectmen ” 
in New England, ex officio County Boards of Examina- 
tion, and gives them unlimited control over the grant- 
ing of teachers’ certificates, thereby sweeping out of 
existence any uniform standard of professional qualifi- 
cations, preventing any State recognition of teaching as 
a profession, and practically nullifying all existing diplo- 
mas and certificates. 

By giving these County Boards of Supervisors par- 
amount control of education in their respective counties, 
a uniform State course of study is no longer possible; 
and there are established within the borders of the 
same State as many separate and different systems of 
common schools as there are counties. 

The section relating to high schools will suit their 
most vigorous opponents. It provides that the Legis- 
lature or local boards may establish high schools, but 
restricting the State fund for primary and grammar 
schools, high schools are practically abolished, and an 
impassable barrier is erected between the children of 
the poor and the State University. How destructive 
these provisions will prove to professional teaching will 
depend in some measure on the kind of a legislature 
that meets next year. At best, it isa retrograde step 
of a quarter of a century. The educational gains in 
the new constitution may be summed up as follows: 

1. An election of State superintendent for four years, 
at the general election for other State officers, instead of 
at a special election as heretofore. 

2. Making county superintendents constitutional offi- 
cers, and providing for an election for the term of four 
years. 

3. A constitutional recognition of the right of the 
people to make evening, normal, high, and technical 
schools a part of the common-school system. 

4. A breaking-up of the Chinese State uniformity of 
text-books. 








THERE is already good evidence that the educational 
franchise, recently granted to the women of Massachu- 
setts, will be well improved at the next election in the 
cities and large towns, and that, too, by the most intel- 
ligent and influential. During the discussion, while 
the bill was pending before the legislature, the fear 
was expressed that only women of the “baser sort” 
would frequent the polls; but as the matter now stands, 
very few of this class are seeking registration compared 
with those who will use the ballot safely and wisely. 





It becomes the women of Massachusetts to set a good 


example in this matter, for they have been among the 
foremost in the advocacy of the doctrine of woman 
suffrage, and through the partial grant of this privilege 
will be tested the important questions, Whether women 
as aclass really wish to vote? and if so, whether the in- 
terests of society will be advanced thereby? So far as 
past experience proves anything, it establishes the suc- 
cess of the movement in favor of woman’s suffrage ; and 
in the Western States, when the school offices have 
been open to the choice of women, the results have been 
in the main satisfactory, though the franchise has not 
been generally participated in. The Woman’s Journal 
is wide-awake to the importance of the issue, and is 
giving full instructions as to the modus operandi of 
registration, voting, etc. The question of voting or not 
voting is not an abstract one; neither is it a natural or 
an inalienable right. It ought not to be limited by the 
narrow lines of race, sex, sect, or color, but by the 
broader principles of intelligence and a personal inter- 
est in the good of society and the questions relating to 
its advancement. As our schools and their government 
are at the foundation of all that is conservative as well 
as progressive, we shall look with deep interest upon the 
action which the women of the Bay State take in the 
matter. 








THE very interesting celebration of the semi-centen- 
nial of Abbott Academy, Andover, Mass., calls atten- 
tion to the great interest now felt in the superior edu- 
cation of women as compared with its general neglect 
fifty years ago. The history of this school marks the 
progress of what President Seelye calls “the womanly 
idea,” or the notion that womanhood is quite as valuable 
as manhood. In 1804 Bradford Academy was estab- 
lished,—the oldest institution in this country for the 
higher education of girls. Since that date nearly 240 
schools, seminaries, and colleges have been founded with 
this special end in view, with about 3,000 instructors, 
and over 30,000 pupils. More than half of these insti- 
tutions confer degrees, and the courses of study of sev- 
eral are as complete and thorough as the collegiate 
courses for young men. In this advance movement, 
Abbott has taken a conspicuous part, and her rank has 
been with the first. She has not concerned herself so 
much about the sphere of woman, as to fit woman for a 
higher sphere than she once occupied, or was prepared 
to occupy without a liberal education. In shaping this 
work the academy and its graduates feel a common, just 
pride, for each has done a service which has been inval- 
uable, not simply for the sex but for society. 

The event of this anniversary was the masterly ad- 
dress of Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, on “The True 
Education of Woman,” the leading idea of which was 
that all true progress in society must be made in har- 
mony with the advancement of both sexes. When 
speaking of the needs of society, he said : 


“It needs general intelligence, for example, on the part of 
woman ; that training of the mind, that filling of the mind, 
with varied, accurate, and quickening knowledge which shall 
bring the mind into the interior, subjective truth which has 
been described as the agreement of the mind with itself, ang 
which shall make that mind quickening, enlightening, and re- 
inforcing to society wherever it touches it. This is the privi- 
lege of woman, and it is the demand, — that is the point which 
I have in view, — which society, for its own interest and wel- 
fare, makes upon woman ; for the intellectual tone and spirit 
of the women of a country determine radically the intellectual 
tone and spirit of the men of the country. Stuart Mill was 
perfectly right when he wrote to the Russian women that the 
standard of the education of woman in any nation would be 
ultimately the standard of the education of man in the same 
country. Asconstituting numerically more than half of every 
community, as sustaining the most intimate relations as wife, 
mother, sister, and friend ; as having by nature that subtle 
and pervasive quality of mind which impresses and molds 
others, woman necessarily must regulate the intellectual tone, 
and largely set the intellectual standard, of any civilized so- 
ciety. Therefore it is that general intelligence is needed in 
her, that she may exalt communities, as the American and 
English women have been doing in their nations for centuries 
pe. , Otherwise she debases and pulis down the strongest 

e. 


He spoke eloquently and truly of woman’s sphere as 
determined by her conscientiousness, courage, sympa- 
thy, and self-devotion, as well as by her education, and 
spoke as follows of her relation to the progress of edu- 





cation and her services in it: 
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‘In education her nature, demonstrative and distributive, 
her interest in persons stronger than man’s, her interest in 
itself more intense, the work of education becomes not for the 


occupation merely, but for the profession even. As in this 
State, 1 don’t know what the figures are now, but I remember 
five or six years ago reckoning them up, and there were nearly 
- 50) female teachers of the public schools in this old Common- 
wealth as against alittle more than a thousand (I think exactly 
a thousand and twenty-eight), male teachers. Probably the 
disproportion is greater still at this hour,—not primary educa- 
i erely. 
ee You remmeuibet what I have already referred to, that for 
six centuries women taught at Bologna, taught in mathematics, 
the classics, natural science, philosophy, the civil and the 
canonical law, anatomy and surgery and medicine, taught 
when sometimes they must veil their faces lest the thought of 
the students should be distracted from the beauty of the sub- 
ject to the beauty of thé speaker. Authorship is all open to 
woman in every department. Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Jamieson, 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Lewes, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Howe and many 
others in this country, — how they illustrate this; they touch 
upon the hearts of multitudes of men and women in all the 
lands in which the English tongue is spoken. Some depart- 
ments of literature woman has made her own. Every one 
is open to her; every one will be identified with her fame 
and her success as these seminaries live longer and do 
their work with more ample equipment, with more gener- 
ous instruments, to larger circles of the coming mind. But 
revious, even, woman has been a physician since the days of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. The story of Askonice, the Greek 
girl, is one of the reminiscences of medical history. In France 
and in Russia to-day, as in the medieval time, women are 
freely received into the ranks of medical practitioners, and 
often instructors. In England and America it is going to be 
so. I don’t know about the law, but they do say a woman is 
one of the most skillful conveyancersin London. I don’t know 
about the ministry, though it is a scandal in parishes sometimes 
that the minister’s wife writes the most brilliant passages in his 
discourse. I stopped writing mine long ago, lest that should 
be said about me.”’ 





A RESPECTABLE country newspaper in Western Mas- 
sachusetts is grieved at some recent deliverances of THE 
JourNnaAL concerning the status of country school-keep- 
ing in its portion of the State. If the writer had taken 
thé pains to read all we have written concerning coun- 
try schoolkeeping in Western Massachusetts and else- 
where, he might have more respect for our information 
and “fairness,” if not for our “ability.” For example: 
Tue JOURNAL has constantly done justice to the heavy 
rate of taxation for school purposes in some of our coun- 
try towns, and has urged, ever since its establishment, 
the justice of a State school-tax for the relief of that 
portion of the State. It has also done justice to a large 
and increasing class of country villages that have 
bravely held up the standard of education amid the dis- 
couragements of the past few years. There are no bet- 
ter friends of the schools, no more enlightened apostles 
of the new education, than are found in almost every 
little township of Western Masssachusetts; and the 
devoted and self-sacrificing labors of large numbers of 
the teachers in those communities are an honor to hu- 
man nature. But THe JouRNAL only puts into plain 
English the opinions of this entire class in protesting 
against the narrowness, stinginess, and ignorance of the 
best methods of popular education which, for the last 
four years, have held so many of these communities in a 
state of educational siege. There is hardly a city or 
township in Western Massachusetts which has not been 
perpetually threatened, during this period, by a spirit 
of retrenchment in school affairs, which is only another 
name for materialism and the demoralization of public 
intelligence. Unfortunately, as Tue JourNnat has re- 
peatedly asserted, the leaders in this mischievous move- 
ment have not been, as might be expected, from the 
ignorant classes who generally have an instinct of their 
own necessities. Too often the town meeting and the 
city council have been subjected to the importu- 
nities, threats, and intrigues of men who, by their 
Wealth and influence in business and political circles, 
should be the natural leaders of the people. It is 
mainly owing to the influence of men who should know 
better, that the financial screw that grinds out the life 
of the little district schoolmistress is still revolving ; 
that the community is taught to despise the “ school- 
ma’m” as a drudge, who deserves only the pay of a ser- 
vant; that superior methods of teaching are ridiculed, 
and enlarged opportunities of education are rejected as 
only a luxury for the “bettersort”; that normal schools 

in general, and the splendid Westfield school in partic- 
wlar, are held up as ornamental establishments sup- 
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ported at the expense of the people; and that all move 
ments, looking to the general enlargement and improve- 
ment of the public-school life of the country, are met 
with coldness and hostility. Of course, the element 
that makes this difficulty has the run of the Jocal press, 
which generally has been more distinguished for sharp 
criticism of minor school defects, than intelligent com- 
prehension of the needs of the children 

The opposition to the bill for school supervision was 
simply a revelation of the unwillingness of this side of 
Massachusetts country-school life to be supervised ; for 
a little consideration would show that Mr. Dickinson’s 
bill contemplates a union of the local school committee 
and district supervisor which would meet every demand 
of the case. THE JOURNAL is not ignorant of the facts 
about the Agricultural College, but it does not hold that 
the way to meet a temporary difficulty of extravagant 
management is to repudiate all obligation of the State, 
and cast it out to shift for itself, after paying its small 
indebtedness. In this project a good many of our old- 
fashioned farmers are being engineered by the party 
that is laboring to break down the whole system of the 
higher education at public expense. 

The people of Western Massachusetts, as of every 
section of the Union, will find Tue Journat aiming 
at the kind of “ability” and “ fairness ” that stands up 
for the best schooling of all classes, by the best teachers, 
the most approved methods, and the most generous ap- 
propriations of money, administered with strict regard 
to a wise and far-seeing economy. And if, in doing 
this, we grieve anybody, we shall only hope that the 
affliction, in the language of the old-fashioned “ note” 
for the mourners in the old-time churches,—“ may be 
sanctified to the afflicted for their spiritual and ever- 
lasting good.” 





THE educational outlook in Louisiana is not of the 
most encouraging character. The State Convention, 
now in session, seems disposed to abolish the office of 
State superintendent of schools, but there is a noble 
rally of the most intelligent men of both parties to save 
the office, and defeat so suicidal an act. Dr. Sears, the 
agent of the Peabody Fund, has written a strong letter 
against the abolition of the State office, and threatens a 
withdrawal of aid to the State provided the State goes 
backward instead of forward. He writes, “ The object 
of the Peabody fund is to promote education in building 
up a good system of public schools. Ifa State strike 
the vital part of the system, we take no share in the 
work of destruction.” No part of our country needs 
efficient State supervision more than the Southern 
States, where the free-school system is struggling for a 
permanent foothold, and the States of Tennessee and 
Alabama drew back from the proposed attempt to abol- 
ish the State office last winter. In Louisiana this office 
is the responsible distributor of the benefits of the Pea- 
body Fund, and it will be a most disastrous policy to 
divert to other States the ten or twelve thousand dollars 
which the Peabody Normal Seminary and the Colored 
Normal School receive, in common with other institu- 
tions, for the purpose of saving two or three thousand 
dollars in a State officer. It is obvious that nought but 
a want of reflection and too hasty a devotion to the de- 
lusive spirit of false economy, can have suggested the 
sacrifice of so important and valuable a constitutional 
officer of the State. The absence of State supervision, 
exercised by an accomplished officer, no less energetic 
than experienced, will weaken the administration of the 
school system of the whole State, and impair the effi- 
ciency of all the schools; and, in many parishes, by an 
increasing lack of interest on the part of the local direc- 
tors, and the consequent employment of teachers from 
motives of favoritism, or without proper inquiry into 
their moral and mental qualifications, the schools will, 
from year to year, become more and more subject to the 
derision of enlightened citizens, just as they were for 
many years after 1852, when the State was prosperons 





and its current school fund provided five dollars per 


annum per educable child, instead of the pittance of 
seventy or eighty cents now apportioned out of the two- 
mill tax on the property of the State! It is to be hoped 
that wise counsels will prevail in the Southwest. 





THE presidency of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, held first by Dr. Wayland, and in succession by 
many very worthy names in the educational ranks of 
New England, fell, with great unanimity, last year, on 
Prof. I. N. Carleton, principal of the State Normal 
School, New Britain, Conn. While Mr. Carleton is 
well known in the East, he may need an introduction 
to some of the teachers of the South and West, who 
will attend the great meeting at the White Mountains 
in July. Bradford, Mass., was his birthplace, and 
after the district school he entered Phillips Academy, 
Andover, from which he graduated in 1855, we judge 
with an excellent record for scholarship, for he was re- 
called to the old academy as teacher of the classics, after 
his graduation from Dartmouth College in 1859. After 
filling the chair of instructor at Phillips for four years, 
he was called to, and accepted, the principalship of the 
high school at Peabody (then South Danvers), but was 
obliged to leave the position at the close of one year on 
account of ill-health. As soon as he was able to resume 
work, he was associated with Dr. Dio Lewis, in his cel- 
ebrated Hygienic School, at Lexington, Mass., and after 
this institution was broken up by reason of a destruc- 
tive fire, his experience in this kind of work led him to 
conduct a similar school for three years at South Mal- 
den (now Everett), Mass. From this position he was 
called to succeed Prof. Homer B. Sprague as principal 
of the State Normal School, in Connecticut, where he 
has labored, with great fidelity and acceptance, for ten 
years, 

Mr. Carleton’s educational career has been an inter- 
esting one, revealing as it does the struggles, trials, and 
triumphs which have been common to so many of our 
most successful teachers, both menand women. Without 
other fortune than a strong desire for an education and 
a strong will to possess it, Mr. Carleton has worked his 
way from the shoemaker’s bench and district school to 
the best position among the teachers of Connecticut, 
and to the honors of the presidency of the Institute. 
The success has been won by hard, earnest, wisely- 
directed toil and energy. Hopeful courage has won for 
him a most respectable position in the teaching-ranks, 
and in the spheres of public, social, and private life; 
he has shown a cheerful and courteous spirit, an in- 
telligent zeal and ability for work, and a constant readi- 
ness to serve his profession most acceptably. His man- 
agement of the Normal School has been very satisfac- 
tory to the school officers and people of the State, and 
his success as an instructor in Philosophy, Psychology, 
and the Theory and Practice of Teaching, has been 
most decided. As an executive officer he has shown 
his ability at the head of the State Association, and our 
readers will have the pleasure of a larger acquaintance- 
ship at the Mountains. He edited the Connecticut 
School Journal for several years, and was among the 
tirst to propose the union of the several State magazines 
in the JournaL oF Epvucation. He was one of the 
executive committee on the establishment of this paper, 
and is still a valuable member of the Advisory Board. 
With the experience which Mr. Oarleton has brought 
to his position at the head of this great body of Amer- 
ican teachers, and with the characteristic zeal with 
which he and his associate, Secretary Sawyer, are ar- 
ranging the plans for the meeting, we are not only sure 
that the office has fallen into worthy hands, but that the 
general management will prove eminently satisfactory 
to the constituency. May great success attend Presi- 
dent Carleton, at the fiftieth meeting of The American 
Institute among the White Hills of New Hampshire. 








— The Golden Rule has been purchased by Rev. H. A, 
Shorey, and will be issued n as a weekly, with Mr. Merrill 





as managing editor. Mr. Murray will continue to write for 
the paper. 
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METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU. 





All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, 
introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be 
addressed to the Editor, MELVIL DEWEY, at the Office of the Bureau, 32 
Hawley Street, Boston. 





PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE METRIC LUMBER 
MEASURE, 


Lumber of all kinds may be measured by the following simple 


Rute. — Measure, in centimeters, the length, breadth, and 
thickness, and multiply the three dimensions together. 


If the measurement is to be given in cubic decimeters, as 
would be the case with small pieces of lumber, point off three 
figures from the right. The figures at the left of this point 
will give the number of cubic decimeters. For ordinary lum- 
ber the figures at the right of the point are unnecessary and 
may be omitted. 

If the measurement is to be given in cubic meters, point off 
siz figures from the right. The figures at the left of this point 
will give the number of cubic meters ; those at the right of the 
point will give decimals of the cubic meter. 

The dimensions of merchantable lumber were undoubtedly 
determined, in the first instance, by the conditions governing 
the strength and stability of buildings; the most convenient 
dimensions in inches meeting these conditions, being those 
adopted in practice. 

One of the results following the complete adoption of the 
metric system will be that the most convenient dimensions in 
centimeters, meeting the same conditions of strength and sta- 
bility, which are independent of the system of measurement 
employed, will then be adopted for the sizes of lumber. This 
will necessarily simplify the work of metric measurement. 
The variations found in lumber of any nominal size are, in 
many instances, greater than the differences between such 
metric dimensions and those now in use. 

Much time may be saved by using either of the following 
modifications of the above rule when measuring lumber of reg- 
ular form: Pieces of regular breadth and thickness but of vary- 
ing lengths, such as timbers and joists, can be quickly measured 
by means of a table giving the cubic measurements of the differ- 
ent length of each size of merchantable lumber. Knowing the 
length of a piece, its cubic measurement can be taken directly 
from the table. A more compact, but less convenient table 
could be made, giving the cubic measurement of one meter in 
length of each size of lumber. Such a table would require one 
multiplication foreach measurement. Pieces of regular thickness 
but of varying breadth and length, such as boards and planks, 
can be most easily measured by means of a metric square-meas- 
ure rule, similar in character to those now used by surveyors of 
lumber. 

This rule gives the area of boards, etc., varying in length 
from 3 meters to 7 meters, and in width up to one meter, in 
tenths of a square meter. The area given by the rule, when 
multiplied by the thickness in centimeters, gives the cubic 
measurement in cubic centimeters. This rule is used precisely 
as the ordinary board-measure rules are used. 

The length of the board being measured in meters, the rule 
is laid across the board, and at the point where the edge of the 
board crosses it the area is read upon the line of divisions cor- 
responding to the length of the board. The ordinary board- 


measure rule has a line for every foot, or three decimeters of 
length. The metric square-measure rule has a line for every 
two decimeters of length. 

In this, as in many other instances, the application of the 
metric system produces more accurate measurement. 

Such persons as have the habit of conceiving the foot-board 
measure as a square-foot, one inch thick, will most readily con- 
ceive of the cubic decimeter as one-tenth of a square meter one 
centimeter thick. One-tenth of a square meter is very nearly 
1y5 square feet. One cubic meter = 423.8 feet board-measure; 


or, more accurately, 423.7988 feet. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL AT THE WHITE MTS. 


BY HON. B. G. NORTHROP. 


At the request of Professor Carleton, the president of the 
American Institute of Instruetion, I have just made a recon- 
noisance to Fabyan’s. This is the only educational association 
of the kind in this country, or in the world, which has steadily 
held on in its course of usefulness for fifty years. It was for- 
tunate in its founders, who were noble men, like Rev. Dr. 
Francis Wayland, its first president, who gave an able intro- 
ductory address at its first meeting, held in Boston, and an ad- 
mirable commemorative address at its twenty-fifth anniversary 
in Providence, in 1854, while he was president of Brown Uni- 
versity. At the first meeting were gathered several hundred 
men from fifteen different States. Remembering the fatigue 
and cost of stage-travel at that time, when no railroad existed 
in our country, we can realize that “ there was something of 
the moral sublime in the manly earnestness and comprehen- 


without hope of emolument or reward, undertook the work of 
educating the youth of America.” 

While few of its founders survive, the Association itself, in- 
stead of showing any signs of decay, seems to be entering upon 


A NEW CAREER OF ACTIVITY AND INFLUENCE. 


Much as has been accomplished, a greater work remains to be 
done. In the present crisis of American history, its influence 
is needed as never before, for never has there been such a call 
for the education and elevation of all classes, irrespective of 
race, color, or condition. From the vantage-ground now 
reached, this Association has duties and opportunities hitherto 
unknown 

Universal education is the key for the problem of reconstruc- 
tion, still unsolved in some of the Southern States. Old ideas 
and prejudices are yet to be buried with the ruins of the slave- 
system out of which they grew. Instead of an exodus to 
unknown and uncongenial climes, a race is to be raised where 
they now are, to intelligence, frredom, industry, and manhood, 
or they will sink to idleness, serfdom, and anarchy. The 
American Institute, which in the past half-century has been a 
prime factor in our educational forces, now finds a new de- 
mand for its influence in moulding public sentiment through- 
out the land. Instead of several hundreds, several thousands, 
embracing representatives from the majority of our States and 
many from Canada, Professor Carleton expects to see at Fab- 
yan’s during the four days’ session. A spacious tabernacle 
for these meetings is now building, octagonal in form and 
eighty-six feetin diameter. This is but a single illustration of 
the very liberal arrangements made by the railway and hotel 
companies for the convenience and accommodation of their 
patrons. Excursion tickets from St. Louis, Cincinnati, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, and intermediate points, as well as from 
all the New England States, are furnished at very low rates. 
Many who have no special interest in this convention will 
seize this opportunity of securing the cheapest excursion of the 
season to the White Mountains, the Switzerland of America. 
With vivid memories of the Highlands of Scotland and the 
beautiful lakes of Switzerland, I recall no more beautiful 
scenery than that around Lake Winnepesaukee, with its three 
hundred and sixty-four islands; Mt. Washington summit, with 
its celebrated mountain-climbing railway that has carried over 
50,000 passengers to “the tip top’”’ without an accident; the 
White Mountain Notch, the Flume, Profile, and many other 
marvels of mountain scenery. Tourists on the Boston, Con- 
cord & Montreal railway will find a most attractive resting- 
place or ‘‘stop-over’’ at Plymouth, 
THE GATE-WAY TO THE MOUNTAINS. 


I remember no town in New England where the residences 
are so uniformly adorned with house-plants as in this beautiful 
village. In seeking an explanation of this striking feature of 
the humblest cottages as well as the better residences, I found 
that the efficient manager of this railroad, Mr. J. A. Dodge, 
was a practical florist, who set the example by tastefully adorn- 
ing the grounds fronting the railway-station and adjoining the 
Pemigewasset House, as well as in the surroundings of his own 
beautiful residence. Remembering how often railroad depots 
are made repulsive by accumulations of unsightly rubbish or 
other signs of neglect, and how easily and economically they 
can be adorned with vines, flowers, and shrubbery, as is so 
commonly done in England, I commend the admirable exam- 
ple of Mr. Dodge to the railway managers of America. The 
Eastern railway, which pays special attention to White Moun- 
tain travel via Crawford Notch, has begun a similar plan at 
North Conway, having laid out a Park of three acres fronting 
their fine depot, which is to become a model of landscape gar- 
dening that will add new attractions to the romantic scenery 
of this favorite resort. 

Aside from the special exercises of the Convention, it gives 
a rare opportunity for a month’s travel and recreation in the 
most healthful and inviting summer resorts of our country 
and Canada, at prices less than half the usual rates. The ex- 
cursions offered exceed in number, cheapness, variety, and at- 
tractiveness, those connected with any other convention ever 
held in this country. Ample provision is made in the various 
mountain hotels for many thousand guests. For the accom- 
modation of members of the Institute who wish to board at 
Jefferson, Whitefield, Littleton, Franconia, Profile House, 
Bethlehem, Twin Mountain, Ammonoosuc, and White Moun- 
tain houses, special accommodation-trains, at less than one- 
fourth the regular rate, will run during the days of the meet- 
ing, morning, noon, and evening, between all] the above points 


and Fabyan’s. The guests of the North Conway hotels (ac- 
commodating nearly one thousand visitors), can attend the 
daily sessions, passing up and down the celebrated Crawford 
Notch for four days for less than one-fourth the regular charge. 
The wild grandeur of this remarkable mountain gorge ws 
in interest with each epeste® trip, especially if taken in the 
open observation-cars. hile hotel accommodations are 
ample, all are advised to apply early for rooms. 


Circulars giving particulars as to hotels, excursions, prices, 
etc., may be procured on application to the undersigned at 
New Britain, Conn. I. N. Cargueron, Pres’t. 

H. E. Sawyer, Sec, 





sive patriotism with which several hundred men assembled and, 


iNew Britain, Conn., June 10, 1879. 


CHICAGO. 
. « « « “It may be a sound, — 
A tone of music, — summer’s eve, or spring,— 
A flower, — the wind, — the ocean, — which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are quickly bound.” 
Between the leaves of an old note-book I find a bunch of 
faded flowers, picked on the summit of a high bluff on the 
upper Mississippi during the vacation of 1875. As the faint, 
subtle perfume steals upon my senses, the past becomes the 
present, whilst 
‘‘ At my memory’s portal knocking, come 
Countless recollections flocking 
In the dazzling, glittering maze;”’ 
and I pause for a little while beside 
THE MILE-STONE OF 1867, 


and, glancing through the school report for that year, I find 
the following sentiments uttered by the president of the Board 
of Education. Speaking of the salaries, which were then good, 
and paid promptly in cash, he says: ‘‘ We must remember 
that these teachers must always dress well to present them- 
selves before their pupils; must live in the neighborhood of 
the schools,—often an expensive one to live in,—and will have 
little strength if they have time to do other work besides the 
business of school teaching. If we should double the salary of 
those who are thoroughly competent and deserve it, we should 
do no more than justice.’”’ Have we made no progress since 
then? Are the teachers and schools of our city retrograding ? 
Do we move only by inertia? Musing sadly upon word and 
work irrevocably done, my eye falls upon the following tribute 
from the pen of J. L. Pickard, in his last report: ‘* No better 
corps of teachers can be found. They have had my sympathy, 
and my assistance, and my praise, because they have deserved 
all.”? Let us linger to drop a tear and place a garland of immor- 
telles upon the mile-stone of 1877, for all ahead of it is a ——. 


BLIGHTED HOPES — OUR POVERTY. 


We have given up all hopes of vacation-trips thissummer; our 
long-cherished dream of going to Europe must be deferred. We 
almost envy those who are fortunate enough to join some one 
of the tours. They will come back with new nerve-power and 
rich stores of knowledge. A well-spent vacation is the teach- 
er’s capital upon which he draws during the entire school-year. 
The subject uppermost in the minds of Chicago teachers is the 
momentous one,—How shall we live? what shall we eat ? what 
shall we drink ? or wherewithal shall we be clothed? The 
faint echo answers, — How shall? With the salaries at star- 
vation rates, how tan we be expected to lay up enough to 
carry us over this drought of means ? and what standing is 
ours in society when at every turn we meet those to whom we 
are indebted, and with no surety of paying that which we owe 
at any certain time ? Paying one’s way is the basis of a sound 
moral character. What respectability can one claim that can- 
not pay his debts ? Unable to tell what the discount on script 
may be, we are in a frame of mind similar to that of a culprit 
awaiting his sentence. Were it not for the fact that the bank- 
rupt law has been repealed, we would at once gointo voluntary 
bankruptcy. 

Meanwhile, the mayor, ex-mayor, et al., are in consultation 
together in order to agree upon a desirable form, “‘ legally and 
artistically considered, for the new scrip.’’ If it will expedite 
matters any, we would suggest a donkey instead of a lion’s 
skin to be placed in the upper right-hand corner; never mind 
the ears, —let them stick out, — there will be braying enough 
done to betray it! Whether we shall fare any better under a 
Democratic administration than we have under the Republican 
during the last few years, remains to be seen. The dogs have 
had their day, and we, the sheep, are now under the protection 
of the wolves. It is supposed that they are closely related, and 
that they have many traits in common; we have heard their 
howls commingle, and tremble. We need a shepherd, —a 
power at the head of the department, to look after our 
interests. 

THE SCHOOLS. 


The discipline in the schools has never been better than 
during the past year. Corporal punishment, although per- 
mitted, is never (hardly ever) resorted to. (Our pupils are 
playing H. M. 8, Pinafore at Hooley’s Theater on special per- 
mits, winning laurels for themselves and reflecting credit upon 
their music-teachers. They won’t pass grade.) It would be 
hard to find schools more orderly than those of Chicago. The 
instruction is very thorough-considering that we are in a trans- 
ition-period. 

The graded course is “all in a muddle.” It reminds one of 
the witches’ cauldron; it will, doubtless, prove a powerful 
charm, and after it has been revised, approved, and properly 
cooled, it will also be firm and good. In the interim, teachers 
are drawing upon their own resources, which has been pro- 
ductive of some good. One of our teachers, Miss Walker, of 
the Jones School, who has taught in the primary department 
of the city schools for more than twenty years with marked 
success, has been devoting her spare time during the year to 
kindergarten work. Some of the patrons interested in the 
work have sent her to visit the schools of Boston and other 





cities, in order that she may have the benefit of observation. 
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She will no doubt prove @ success, for years of toil have not 
jessened her enthusiasm for her chosen vocation. 
GERMAN. 

The special committee on special studies made the following 
statements at the last board meeting: 1. The present system 
of teaching German is unsatisfactory. 2. That the study should 
be continued with modifications 3. Thatinstruction in music 
should be continued as at present, and that the instruction in 
the lower grades should be less technical, and more attention 
paid to practice than to theory. 4. That when the number in 
any grade pursuing a special study shall fall below twenty, such 
study shall be discontinued. Fear of running out of subject- 
matter for discussion at the next meeting, or on account of a 
dearth of opinions upon the subject, the whole was laid over 
until the next board meeting. * 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Myopy in Russia. — The Russian Society of Hygiene pro- 
poses to print books in white letters on a black ground, in or- 
der to check the increase of myopy in scholars. 


A Naturalist who Loves Rat-pie. — The remarkable state- 
ment is made by an English scientific journal, that the well- 
known writer of works on natural history, the Rev. J. B. 
Wood, is fond, above all dishes, of a rat-pie; and he mentions 
that the owners of a large grain-store revenged themselves on 
the rats by eating them. Here is a chance for writers of smart 
paragraphs. Clearly, Mr. Wood should visit China. 


Curious Facial Resemblance. — Much amusement was cre- 
ated at the Anthropological Institute when the photographs of 
chiefs of Indian tribes, presented by Dr. E. V. Hayden, were 
examined. It appears that the portrait of ‘‘ Hole-in-the-Sky,”’ 
the Ojibbeway chief, so closely resembled a distinguished pro- 
fessor and art critic, that not a few of those present declared it 
to be nothing else than a likeness of Professor Ruskin. 


Observatory on Mount Aitna.—‘‘ Merz” has promised to 
supply, at asmall cost, a 12-inch refractor for the new *‘ Atna 
Observatory.”’ The clearness of the atmosphere at this spot 
is the reason of placing so powerful an equitorial at this loca- 
tion. Astronomers of other countries will be allowed to use 
this instrument. 


Lactic Fermentation. —M. Ricket, who has recently inves- 
tigated lactic fermentation, considers his experiments demon- 
strate these three propositions: (1) Oxygen renders more 
rapid the lactic fermentation of milk. (2) Boiling by coagula- 
tion an albuminoid matter, originally soluble, diminishes by 
one-half the activity of the fermentation. (3) Digestive juices, 
which produce soluble albumen or pepsine, increase the rapid- 
ity of lactic fermentation. ‘These researches were made in M. 
Berthelot’s laboratory, at the Collége of France. J. M. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — The following interesting details as 
to educational matters in the monarchy of Austria-Hungary, 
are taken principally from the Journal des Instituteurs. 

In 1878 the number of pupils of an age to attend school in the 
whole monarchy was 3,435,000, for whom were provided 31,666 
superior and elementary primary schools. In Austria proper, 
the average of scholars of school age who attend the schools 
is 64 per cent.; but the difference in this respect between dif- 
ferent provinces is very great; for while in Vorarlberg, Upper 
Austria, and Salzbourg, the average reaches 90 per cent. and 
is 80 per cent. in Lower Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, 
and the Tyrol; it is only 40 per cent. in Istria, falls to 20 per 
cent. in Galicia and Dalmatia, and in Bakovina only reaches 
15 per cent. The German provinces, it will be noticed, take 
the lead, and there is yet much to be done in some of the others. 
In Bohemia, with a population of 5,000,000, of which three- 
fourths belong to the Tcheque nationality, there has been for 
the last seven years a continued progress: in 1871 the money 
spent for educational purposes amounted to 3,043,899 florins, 
while in 1879 the sum expended was more than double, — 
6,137,148 florins; the elementary primary schools numbered 
4,287, in which instruction in the German language was given 
in 1,927, and in the Tcheque language in 2,360; the number 
of teachers was 8,648 males and 446 females. 

In Hungary there has also been considerable progress. In 
1867 a Hungarian ministry took charge of public instruction, 
and everything that has been done dates from that epoch. 
The law of 1868 rendered primary instruction obligatory, and 
the results appear to have been quite satisfactory. In 1877 
there were 12,980 communes and 15,486 schools, of which 1,731 
Were schools of the State or the various communes, and 13,755 
belonged to the different religious bodies ; out of 2,127,980 
children of age to attend school, 1,559,606, or 71 per cent., were 


receiving primary instruction, whereas in 1869 the average was 
only 18 per cent. In 1869 the sum expended for education 
amounted to 3,760,122 florins, while in 1877 it had increased to 
460,710 florins. The teachers number 20,717,.and the aver- 
hig pay is 370 florins. There are 57 normal primary schools 
8 « men and 14 for women, of which 16 of the first class and 
of the second class were founded by the State.  C. H. G. 








NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 

— Mr. Tuck, of the school committee of Biddeford, presents 
a well-written school report for the year ending March, 1879. 
He is somewhat radical in his views of methods of study and 
use of text-books ; puts thought before words, detests any 
servility to books, and claims that Latin and Greek are not 
essential to discipline of mind; thinks English will give as 
good a knowledge and power of thought as the study of any 
language; gives some good hints to teachers about interesting 
classes, and having work well in hand; has many commenda- 
tions for the progress of schools during the year, and their 
present condition, 

— Mr. Thomas Tash, superintendent of Portland schools, 
has something of a lengthy report, but it is full of matter that 
will bear reading by patrons, school board, and teachers, and 
much of it has a local significance, as he is a man that sees 
and knows the work of his own community. He makes some 
points upon school-houses that, if followed, will be of a great 
benefit to schools in and out of Portland: 1. The school-room 
must be of adequate size,—300 cubic feet of air-space for each 
scholar ; for 50 scholars, 34x32, and 15 feet high, will be 
good, 2. The best available methods of heating. 3. Outside 
hall and entries spacious. 4. Suitable cloak-rooms attached to 
every room. 5. Well-lighted rooms. 6. Rooms furnished with 
blackboards; single desks for each scholar; maps and charts 
convenient to teacher’s desk, and proper text-books. He 
speaks well of the work of the city, and finds that there are 
many things to commend in the city, which employs 120 teach- 
ers, has 9,582 school-children, and expends $79,385. 

— There are 487 scholars in Fairfield according to the list 
taken in April, but at least 10 have moved there since then. 
There are about 1,000 scholars in town. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Dr. Gideon Soule, who died at Exeter, recently, was for 
35 years principal of Phillips-Exeter Academy in that town 
until 1873. He was born in Freeport, Me., and was an emi- 
nent instructor. 

— Phillips Academy, Exeter, 1878-79. Senior class, 33 ; 
middle, 61; junior, 56; preparatory, 62; total, 212. First term 
of next academic year begins September 10. 

— The students of Dartmouth, having sent a written apology 
to the faculty for their recent conduct, President Bartlett in- 
formed them that the expelled students would be received back 
in regular standing. The oldest graduates of this college still 
living are the Hon. George P. Marsh, long an American minis- 
ter in Italy; the Hon. George W. Nesmith, ex-chief-justice of 
this State; and Judge Nathan Crosby. 

— McGaw Normal Institute, Read’s Ferry: B. H. Weston, 
A.M., returns to Atkinson Academy, a former field of labor, 
and is succeeded by Prof. Elliot Whipple, late principal of the 
high school, and superintendent of schools at Mishawaka, Ind. 
Professor Whipple has taught the natural sciences at Wheaton 
College, Illinois, and has rendered other valuable services in 
teachers’ institutes in the West. He will emphasize normal 
work in the instruction at McGaw Institute, and the next 
school-year will undoubtedly show excellent results. 

— Peterborough High School, under the instruction of J. O. 
Tilton, A.B., closed its year with graduating exercises June 
13, at which time a class of 14 received diplomas. An exchange 
speaks in high terms of these exercises. 

— The tenth reunion of the Alumni of the Dover High 
School will take place at the City Hall on Friday evening, June 
27. The oration is to be given by Col. Daniel Hall, and the 
poem by Miss Carrie F. Clark. 


VERMONT. 


— At the last session of the Legislature, a law was passed 
looking to a uniformity of text-books in the schools, and in 
March the several towns elected “ text-books committees.” 
The committees are making their choice of books. It is laugh- 
able to witness the number of book agents now in the State, 
and to see with what persistency they work. Every teacher of 
a school, every town superintendent, every text-book commit- 
tee, and every school committee is pursued in the most merci- 


less manner. They are assailed,—no matter when,—at break- 


fast time, at dinner time, at tea time, and even ‘in the night 
season.”’ They are read to, talked to, and lectured to in a 
most loquacious way. They will be very glad, it is safe to say, 
when the text-books for five years are decided upon, and they 
are permitted in quietness to “‘ eat their bread.”’ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The report from the committee on the normal 
school to the school board is a sensible document. It proposes 
to maintain the school as heretofore, but to eliminate such 
pupils as are not likely ever to have the qualifications for suc- 
cessful teaching. 

The following orders were adopted. That section 230 of the 
rules and regulations be amended so as to read as follows: 


‘Lessons to be learned out of school shall be such asa 
scholar of good capacity can learn in an hour’s study at most, 


and shall not be required from pupils in the primary schools 
or in the grammar schools below the fourth class, and no les- 
mae to be studied at home in June, except for the graduating 
classes,”’ 

That the exhibitions of the various high schools be fixed as 
follows: English High, June 20, 9.00 a. m.; West Roxbury 
High, June 25, 9.00 a. m.; Charlestown, June 26, 9.00 a. m.; 
Brighton, June 26, 7.30 p. m.; Girls’ High, June 27, 9.00 a. m. ; 
Dorchester High, June 27, 3.00 p. m. 

That the several exhibitions of the grammar schools occur 
this year on June 24, 25, 26, or 27. 


— A strong effort is tabe made to induce the ladies of Mel- 
rose to qualify and vote for school committee, and take part in 
town meetings in all matters relating to school business. As 
the ladies of the town have always taken a great interest in its 
educational matters, it is believed that a large majority of them 
will register as voters before the next election. 

— Miss E. L. Merriam, principal of the Emerson School, 
Malden, has received the congratulations of her friends in 
view of the recent decision of Judge Pettengill. While a ma- 
jority of the citizens have always felt that the blame of the 
boy’s death was unjustly laid to Miss Merriam, and the testi- 
mony before the school committee showed this very plainly, 
yet it is quite a satisfaction to know that the testimony given 
before a legal inquest, conducted most strictly and impartially, 
corroborates that already given to the public. It cannot be too 
strongly urged upon communities, that it is important to await 
proper investigation before condemning a teacher. All friends 
of education will rejoice in Miss Merriam’s complete vindica- 
tion from blame. 

— The State Board of Education held a meeting June 12, 
and discussed the best methods of aiding the work of educa- 
tion throughout the State the coming year. They decided to 
apportion the State aid to normal pupils pro rata, according to 
the number of applicants in each school. 

— The schedule of questions prepared by the Secretary of 
the State Board has been forwarded to the principals of the 
normal schools, with the request that the written answers of 
the members of the graduating classes be returned to the Board. 
The purpose of the adoption of this plan, while it will not 
change the work of the schools or affect the graduation of the 
classes, is to afford the Board of Education the means of know- 
ing the work of the several schools and the comparative pro- 
fessional training which the graduates have received. 

— Prin. N. W. Norton, of the Ware High School, has re- 
signed, to take effect at the close of the present term. He 
goes to Harvard Law School this fall. 

— Another of our distinguished Boston ex-masters has been 
honored by his associates and old pupils. Mr. George B. 
Hyde, for so many years at the head of the Everett School, 
has been ably counterfeited by a Boston artist, and the life- 
like portrait has been presented to the Boston school commit- 
tee, and now adorns the walls of the school under the charge of 
Principal Harris, who welcomes the presiding genius of the 
former master in its silent influence over the school. There 
can be no worthier way of perpetuating the influence of wor- 
thy and successful instructors of youth, and the thought that 
the labors of the past are wrought into these memorials 
through the grateful acts of pupils, must be a source of delight 
to many who have ‘“‘ fought a good fight’ in the schoolroom. 

— Rev. Mr. Fellows has resigned the principalship of the 
Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, and the trustees have 
elected to the place Rev. Dr. George M. Steele, president of 
Lawrence University, Wisconsin, who will remove to Wilbra- 
ham about July 20, though the next term does not begin till 
August 20. 

— Mr. James Freeman Clarke and Mr, A. A. Lawrence have 
been elected to the board of Harvard College overseers. 





RHODE ISLAND. 

— The State Normal School, Providence, will be open to the 
public in all its departments on Thursday, June 26, from 9.00 
a.m. to 1.00 p.m. The schoo] will be seen in its working- 
dress. On the following day, the 27th, the graduating exer- 
cises will occur from 10.00 to 12.00 a. m. The school has been 
large and very prosperous during the year. 


CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting of the Hartford County Teachers’ 
Association was held in the Hall of the Brown School on Sat- 
urday, the 14th inst. About one hundred teachers were pres- 
ent, and the exercises were of an exceedingly interesting 
character. 

The first essay was by Professor Forbes, of Windsor. His 
subject was ‘Reading.’ In commencing, he alluded to the 
indifference of many parents as to the character of the books 
their children read. While they were quite particular that 
they should not associate with the low and vulgar in deport- 
ment, they virtually allow them to do so in the books they 
read. He spoke not only of the importance of reading suit- 
able books, but also gave some good hints on “‘ the importance 
of correct habits in reading.’’ The paper was listened to with 
much interest, and was discussed by Messrs. Northend of 
New Britain, and Staples of Bristol. 

Next followed “Illustrations of Deaf-Mute Instruction,’’ 
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under the charge of Professor Storrs, of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum. This afforded the highest satisfaction to the audi- 
ence. In the first place Professor Storrs called to the platform 
two deaf-mutes, sisters, aged twelve and fourteen. He then, 
by signs and gestures, and also to the audience in conversa- 
tional style, related to them a simple story, which they were to 
write out fully on blackboards. The result was a wonderfully- 
correct reproduction of the story as narrated by Professor 
Storrs. The pupils were next called upon to perform some 


BERKSHIRE CO. (MASS8.) TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Pittsfield, June 6th and 7th. There was an attendance of over 
200, and the exercises were of an interesting character. 
Hill, of Stockbridge, presided, and Miss Adele Brewer, of Lee, 


acted as secretary. 


Pittsfield, to which the president appropriately responded, 


The Berkshire County Teachers’ Association was held at 


B. M. 


After a brief address of welcome by Principal Baldwin, of 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISEs. 


JUNE 21. 
Born: Anthony Collins, author, 1676. 
Died: Thales, Grecian philosopher, B. C., 546. Edward 
III. of England, 1377. John Skelton, poet, 1529. Captain 
John Smith, colonizer of Virginia, 1631. 
Important Events: Battle of Vittoria, Spain, 1813. 


the subject of “Truancy and its Remedies” was discussed by 
A. P. Beckwith, superintendent of Adams,—a manufacturing 
town,—where he found some of the difficulties to be indiffer- 
ence of mill owners, poverty, and want of interest among 
parents. He advocated absolutely free schools, free text- 
books, etc. 


JUNE 22. 
Born: Jacques Delille, French poet, 1738. 
Died: Nicolas Machiavel, statesman, 1527. Bishop John 


Fisher, beheaded, 1535. 
Important Events: Battle of Morat, 1476. Second abdica- 


arithmetical operations, which they ‘did with correctness and 
promptness. 

An exercise in history followed, and elicited the heartiest 
applause from all. The pupil was called upon, at the suggestion 
of members of the Association, to give certain historical facts 


in the history of our own country and of the world, and every 
question was answered with the greatest readiness and accu- 
racy; and though various dates and spaces of time were in- 
volved in the answers, there was not a single error or failure. 
The exercises were highly creditable to the pupils and their 
teachers. It was an almost involuntary query with teachers 
present, ‘If pupils deprived of the power of speech can do so 
well, what ought we to expect from pupils who are blessed 
with all their faculties ?’’ 

Next came an interesting paper by Rev. C. L. Ames, Esq., of 
Plantsville. His subject was “ Discretion in Giving Assist- 
ance to Pupils.’” He made several good points, and the paper 
was a valuable one. He contended that true assistance did 
not consist in the removal of all difficulties, but rather in 
leading and teaching the pupils, by proper questions and hints, 
to be able to surmount difficulties themselves. Before any 
real teaching can be done, the powers or faculties of pupils 
must be aroused, that they may be ready to receive instruc- 
tion. Learning, from a pupil’s standpoint, is a growth, and 
from the teacher’s standpoint it is doing something to promote 
and aid that growth. So much assistance should be given as 
will cause pupils to understand ; and this must depend upon 
age, habits of study, and mental power. This aid should 
never be given until the pupil really needs it and would be dis- 
pirited without it. The pupil must be trained to do his own 


work, as by that comes mental growth and preparation for fu-| system, the reform in spelling, and the use of phonetics. 
discussion followed, in which Hon. Jos. White of Williams- 


town, Rev. Fred Widmer, Rev. C. V. Spear, Supts. Miner, 
Beckwith, and others, participated. 


ture advancement and progress. 


— Prof. I. N. Carleton, principal of the State Normal School, 
is said to be preparing a life of Elihu Burritt. 

— A scholarship with a foundation of $10,000 is to be founded 
at Wesleyan University, Middletown, in memory of the late 
Bishop Williams, of Hartford. 


held in Chicago and Cincinnati, June 27 and 28. 

— Five Chinese students graduated at the Hartford High 
School this year. They will now enter college. 

— The 46th anniversary exercises of the Sheffield Literary 
Institution took place this week, and are said to have been of a 
high order, reflecting great credit on Principal Shores and all 
associated with him in the instruction of this honored and 
valuable institution. 

— On the 18th the anniversary exercises of the Episcopal 
Academy at Cheshire will take place, and the occasion will be 
one full of interest. This academy, under the judicious man- 
agement of Rev. Dr. Horton, has gained an enviable reputa- 
tion, and is accomplishing a good work. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DaxkotTa.—Two normal schools are wanted in this territory. 
The superintendent of instruction says he does not wish to 
hear the word “‘ university’? mentioned for that territory for 
ten years yet, but does want training-schools for teachers of 
the common schools established at once. 


chief hindrance in the work at that point. 
two remedies, — the establishment of a county truant-school, 
and the stimulation of a spirit of emulation as to which school 
should show the best record. 


law from motives of philanthropy. 


be made to provide proper clothing to enable the poor children 
to attend school respectably, and more democratic ideas in the 
matter of dress. 


tion, followed, on “‘ Reading in the Common Schools, its Aims 


and Methods.”’ 
methods, and favored object-teaching. 


ing of peat formations as well as the immense coal deposits. 


musical entertainment. 


in Education,” in which he cited the changes in the school- 
buildings, as well as in the systems of education, within the 
last hundred years. He advocated the adoption of the metric 


ners,”’ illustrated by the school-life in the English universities 
— Written examinations for admission to the freshman class|#"4 in Germany. The address dwelt upon the importance of 


of Yale College, and to the Sheffield Scientific School, will be respect for property, and reverence for teachers, for school, and 
for older people. 


of Board of Education. The ‘ question-box”’ was opened, 
and Mr. Dickinson answered queries as follows: Begin to 
teach writing as soon as the pupils enter school ; writing the 
lessons was the best method of teaching spelling; Sauveur’s 
method of teaching languages was the best, as it taught the 
pupils to express their thoughts in the language studied as they 
doin their own. 


ble in furnishing a teacher’s library ?”’ replied, ‘‘ A set of 
encyclopedia, geographical apparatus, and books of reference 
sufficient to meet all reasonable demands.”’ 


school system of the State. 


Literature in the Schools,” participated in by Principal Bald- 
win, who advocated reading a selection from some of the best 
poets and prose writers for the regular reading-lesson, once or 
twice a week; he would dictate it to the pupils, and they should 


Superintendent Miner, of North Adams, found truancy his 
He suggested 


Mr. A. A. Rice, of Lee, urged the enforcement of the truant 


Rev. Fred Widmer recommended that greater effort should 


An address by George A. Walton, agent of Board of Educa- 
He condemned both the alphabetic and phonic 


Rev. Fred Widmer gave a “ talk’’ on ‘‘ Mineral Fuel,’’ treat- 


Afternoon Session. 
The first grammar school, of Pittsfield, gave an interesting 


Mr. Ballard, of Lenox, read a paper on ‘‘ The Old and New 


A 


Evening Session. 
Rev. J. L. Jenkins gave a lecture on ‘‘ Schools and Man- 


SEconD Day. 
The exercises were conducted by J. W. Dickinson, Secretary 


Principal Carey, in reply to the question ‘‘ What was desira- 


Secretary Dickinson gave a spirited defense of the high- 


An interesting discussion followed on ‘‘ Teaching English 


* Kansas. — Among the buildings destroyed by the terrible 


cyclone which swept through Irving on 


public-school house. 


Kentucky.—The next meetin 


three days. 


e 30th ult. is the 


of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Danville, August 12, and continue 


Louisiana. — The Constitutional Convention voted to abol- 
ish the office of school superintendent, but reconsidered when 
it was found that such action would deprive the State of its 
share in the Peabody fund. It would be a calamity to the 
State to lose the educational influence and labors of such a 
man as Robert M. Lusher, in that position. 

MississipP1.—The Mississippi schools have an attendance of 
100,676 white pupils and 104,799 colored ones. The white 
school population of the State is 158,156, the colored 160,088. 

The corner-stone of a college for colored young men was laid 
at Meriden a few days ago. 


Missouri. — St. Louis, with a population of 480,000, has an 
enrollment of 55,995 pupils in the public schools. 


Trexas.—Twenty out of every hundred children in the State 
between the of eight and fourteen years, cannot read nor 
write, and of colored population sixty out of every hundred. 
Of Texas white children, between the ages above-mentioned, 
there are 30,000 who cannot read, 





sion and style of the author must have its influence. 
gave a practical application of a method of teaching the works 
of the best authors. 


the county to meet asa body with the teachers, and 'partici- 
pate in the discussions, and asking for one or more truant- 
schools in the county as a remedy for truancy. 


win, Pittsfield. Vice-Presidents, Rev. R. E. Avery, Pittsfield; 
F. A. Hosmer, Great Barrington; A. D. Minor, North Adams; 
George H. Cary, Pittsfield; and A. A. Rice, Lee. Secretary, 
Miss Adele Brewer, Lee. Treasurer, E. B. Wilson, Pittsfield. 
Executive Commitiee, B. M. Hill, Stockbridge ; W. P. Beck- 
with, Adams; Charles French, West Stockbridge; Miss M. H. 
Cross, North Adams; and Miss M. E. Dewey, Sheffield. 


write it; then in turn the teacher and pupils should read it to 
each other until committed to memory. He was followed by 
Principal Hosmer, of Great Barrington, who said the object 
of this study in the schools was to give our boys and girls an ap- 
preciation of the best authors, to enable them to discriminate 
between such writings, and the dime-novel literature; the 
association of their words and ideas could not fail to have its 
effect upon the scholar’s choice of companions, and the expres- 
He then 


Resolutions were passed inviting the school committees of 


Officers elected for the coming year: President, E. G. Bald- 


tion of Napoleon,. 1815. 

JUNE 23. 
Born: Godtfreid Wilhelm Leibnitz, historian, philosopher, 
1646. 
Died; Caius Flaminius, killed at the battle of Thresimene, 
B.C. 217. Louis I. of France (le Débonnaire), 840. 
Important Events : Battle of Springfield, 1780. 

JUNE 24, 
Born ; Josephine, Empress of the French, 1763. Alexander 
Dumas, 1803. 
Died: Vespasian, Emperor of Rome, 79. John Hampden, 
1643. 
Important Events: Battle of Solferino, 1859. 

JUNE 25. 
Born; John Horn Tooke, 1736. 
Died ; Louis Bonaparte, ex-King of Holland, 1846. Joseph 
Smith (Mormon), 1844. 
Important Events: Surrender of the British at Cawnpore, 
India, to Nana Sahib, by whom they were nearly all murdered 
the following day. 

JUNE 26. 
Born: George Morland, 1763. 
Died: Julian, emperor, slain near Samara, 363. Alexis 
Czarowitch, of Russia, died under sentence, 1718. Samuel 
Crompton, inventor of “‘ the mule”’ (spinning machine). 

JUNE 27. 
Born: Louis XII. (“‘the Just’’) of France, 1462. Charles 
IX. of France, 1550. Charles XII. of Sweden, 1682. 
Died: Jean Rotrou, dramatist, 1650. Runjeet Singh, chief 
of Lahore, 1839. 
Important Events: Capture of Buenos Ayres, 1806. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE AMERICAN ART REVIEW: A journal devoted tothe Prac- 
tice, Theory, History, and Archeology of Art. Will soon 
be published by Estes & Lauriat, Boston, under the editor- 
ship of managing editor, S. R, Koehler; and associate editors, 
Wm. C. Prime, LL.D., New York; and Charles C. Perkins, 
A.M., Boston. 

This new monthly magazine will embrace the art of our own 
time as well as of the past, in all its branches and in all coun- 
tries, and will give special attention to the history and arche- 
ology of art in America. In its treatment of contemporaneous 
art, the Review will not be the organ of any one school, but 
will strive fairly to present the claims of all schools, leaving 
its readers to judge for themselves of the merits of each. Its 
leading articles will be original contributions by well-known 
American art writers, and selections from the most important 
European publications. The illustrations of The American 
Art Review will consist of first-class etchings, engravings, helio- 
gravures, wood-cuts, photo-engravings, etc.; but its special 
feature will be a series of Original Painter-Etchings by Amer- 
ican Artists. Definite arrangements for original etched plates 
have already been made with Messrs. A. F. Bellows, J. Fox- 
croft Cole, Henry Farrer, Edwin Forbes, R. Swain Gifford, 
Peter Moran, and Jas. D. Smillie; and similar plates have 
been promised by Messrs. J. W. Champney, Wm. M. Chase, 
F, 8. Church, Samuel Colman, F. Dielman, Chas. H. Miller, 
Thomas Moran, Walter Shirlaw, and Geo. H. Smillie. Besides 
these American etchings, each number of the Review will con- 
tain at least one etching by a celebrated European artist, such 
as Wm. Unger, Leopold Flameng, P. Rajon, Gustave Greux, 
F. L. Meyer, E. Forberg, and others. The American Art Re- 
view will be published in monthly parts, at $1.00 per part, each 
part containing 3 full-page plates and 40 pages of letter-press, 
illustrated with cuts, etc.; size 9}x 12}. The list of contribu- 
tors contains the names of the leading art writers and critics 
of our country. 

The rapid growth of esthetic culture in the United States, 
which has been noticeable during the past five or ten years, 
and has found unmistakable expression in the museums, art 
schools, and art associations, springing up everywhere, seems 
to warrant the publication of such a magazine at the present 
time. Being itself an outgrowth of the artistic movement 
alluded to, it may in its turn become an active agent for the 
promotion of art culture. The United States alone, of all the 
leading countries of the world, is without an art journal of its 





The meeting then adjourned. 


own, and The American Art Review is intended to fill this void 
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, SumMER VACATION: WHERE AND How To SpeEnp Ir. 

W. H. Brearly, the enterprising tourist of Detroit, has issued 
a sixty-page pamphlet, describing his route for the third season 
of travel, extending from Detroit eastward to New England, 
the White Mountains, ete., and northward to the St. Law- 
rence and the Saguenay. Mr. Brearly is a real traveler by na- 
ture and profession, and his trip from Detroit to the sea will 
attract multitudes from the West to the cooler latitudes of the 
North-east. The excursion will also be tributary to the great 
meeting of the American Institute at the White Mountains. 
Send stamp for illustrated Guide-book to} W. H. Brearly, 65 
Shelby street, Detroit, Michigan. A more desirable American 
summer vacation-tour has not been organized this season. 
Our western readers will wisely and reasonably take note of 


the above. 





How To Grow HANDSOME; or, Hints toward Physical Perfec- 
tion, and the Philosophy of Human Beauty. Showing how 
to acquire and retain bodily symmetry, health, and vigor, 
secure long life, and avoid the infirmities and deformities of 
age. By D. G, Jacques, author of The Temperaments, ete. 
New York: S, R. Wells & Co. Ill, 12mo. Price $1.00. 


This is a very valuable book on the subject of physical cul- 
ture, and especially a work for ladies, but of interest and im- 
portance to all, and may be recommended to mothers. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


_M. L. Holbrook & Co., of New York, have placed the 
educators of America under great obligation to them for pro- 
ducing a translation from the German, by Mrs. Horace Mann, 
of Prof. Erasmus Schwab, director of the Military College of 
Vienna, entitled The School Garden, which is one of the most 
valuable contributions to the subject of education of the pres- 
ent year. This little book by Dr. Schwab is intended to awaken 
an interest in school-gardens, and make them in America what 
they have become in Europe,—a highly-prized educational force. 
School-gardens in city and town are destined to be agreat edu- 
cational force in America. This book, full of spirit and en- 
thusiasm, will materially hasten the day. 

— Professor Fisher, of the University of Missouri, has in 
press a volume on The Three Pronunciations of Latin. The 
author’s large experience as a classical teacher, and his thor- 
ough scholarship, abundantly fit him for the preparation of 
such a work, Inquiries as to methods of teaching and pro- 
nouncing Latin are well nigh-universal, and in no other sub- 
ject are teachers and students of Latin in England and Amer- 
ica so deeply interested. ‘This volume will be a fresh contribu- 
tion from an able author, in the discussion of a theme whiclr 
has engaged the attention of the best minds, and which will 
continue to be an open question for years to come. 

— The Harpers have been the American publishers of Mr. 
Green’s admirable History of the English People, and they 
have now ready the third volume, which brings the narrative 
down to the Revolution of 1688. The work, although it has 
had to run the gauntlet of very severe criticism, has come out 
practically uninjured. The London Academy well says that 
the author’s assailants may be challenged to produce any other 
history which conveys so living an impression of all that Eng- 
land is and has been. The Harpers have also in preparation 
another interesting work from Mr. Green. It is a volume of 
Readings from English History, selected from the writings of 
Hume, Freeman, Macaulay, Hallam, Walpole, and others. 

— Locusts and Wild Honey one might take to be a poetical 
statement of the career of John the Baptist, but it is nothing of 
the sort, being rather a bright and breezy book on out-door 
delights, by John Burroughs, one of the most devoted lovers 
of naturer The choice of topics shows the range of the au- 
thor’s fancy. They are the ** Pastoral Bees,’’ *‘ Strawberries,” 
‘Is it going to Rain ?”’ ‘‘Speckled Trout,” ‘‘ Birds and Birds,” 
‘A Bed of Boughs,”’ etc. 

— To meet the convenience of students, and ‘thus remove 
the sole objection in the minds of professors to the extended 
use of an admirable series of text-books, Macmillan & Co., the 
publishers of the well-known “‘Clarendon Press Series’’ of 
educational works, issued under the direction of the delegates 
of Oxford University, have in ys or goede a new net catalogue 
of those works as well as of their own educational works, 
which will be ready early in the fall. 

—A pleasant volume for these summer days is a book of 
poems by Elaine and Dora Read Goodale, published by G. P. 
Putnams’ Sons. It is entitled Apple Blossoms, and is the pro- 
duction of two young girls, one 15 and the other 13 years of 
age. Many of the poems were written when they were much 
younger, yet the whole book has an air of maturity, and the 
reader will be astonished at the precocity of the writers. 

— Prof. Loomis, an experienced and successful tourist, has 
published a Summer Guide to Central Europe, embracing the 
most important portions of England, Scotland, France, Bel- 
glum, the Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy. It contains outlines 
- 58 routes, with brief memoranda concerning each. For sale 
y American News Company, New York. Price 50 cents. 

— Sheldon & Co, will publish during the present month a 
work on English Literature, designed for use in colleges and 
o higher grade of of schools. It is by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, 
. Michigan University, who has recently shown in his His- 
ory of American Literature his rare capabilities for such an 
undertaking, 

— Houghton, Osgood & Co. have in preparation a complete 
edition of Longfellow’s poems, which is to be sold by subscrip- 
en only. Much attention has been Pag to the illustrations, 
wn rng some 600, and some of them have been prepared 

er the directysupervision of the poet. 


— Henry Holt & Co. are about issuing a concise little hand- 
book giving a history of political parties in this country. In- 


formation of this kind is not readily accessible, and the book 
will have a ready sale, 


— A good book for these hot summer days is The Great Fur 
Land ; or, Sketches of Life in the Hudson Bay Territory, by 


H. M. Robinson, formerly U.S. Assistant Consul in Manitoba. 
The book is very pleasantly written, and some of the adven- 
tures are quite exciting, Published by the Putnams. 





Grand Summer Meeting 


AT THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


American Institute of Instruction. 
ABLE SPEAKERS. ATTRACTIVE EXCURSIONS, 
Low Rates for Travel and Entertainment. 





CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION will hold its 
Fiftieth Annual Meeting at FABYAN’S, White Mountains, JULY 8, 9, 10, 
and 11, 1879. This Institute is the oldest and largest Educational Associa- 


At Bethlehem .—Ten miles west of Polgen’s by rail, and three miles from 
railroad station by carriage. Sinclair House, Messrs. Durgin & Fox, 350 guests, 
ladies $1.50, gent en $2.00; Maplewood House, 350 guests, $2.50 per day; 
Maplewood Cottages, $1.50 per day; Alpine House, C. H. Clark, so guests; 
Avenue House, F. L. Kelly; Bethlehem House, W. A. McGregory, 50 guests ; 
Bellevue House, David S. rei Centennial House, H. W. 
guests; Echo Cottage, Joseph Philbrick, 15 guests; Howard House, 
Bunker; Hillside House, D. F. Davis, 44 guests; Mt. Agassiz House, H. Nye, 
65 guests; Mt. Washington House, C. L. Bartlett; Mountain View House, G. 

. Gillmore, 30 guests, Sanborn House, Wm. E. Sanborn, 12 guests; Straw- 
berry Hill House, J. K. Barrett, 75 guests; Sunset Cottage, J. H. lata ge 
guests; Turner House, J. N. Turner, 50 guests; Prospect House, George W. 
ny 1g 50 guests; W. C. Simpson; A. W. Blondin, 25 guests; all at $1.00 
per day, 

At Brancenia.—Edson House, Charles Edson; Franconia House, H. W. 
Priest; Goodenow House, E. H. Goodenow; Lafayette House, Messrs. Rich- 
ardson & Bishop; Valley House, Horace Knight; rates for members, $1.00 per 
day, including, wk session, free carriage to and from Littleton. Members 
desiring to remain after the session will be boarded at the same rate. 

At East Jefferseon.—Mi. Adams House, Wm. Crashaw, 60 guests; E. 
A. Crawford, 60 guests; George W. Crawford, 20 guests; J. Lang Pottle, 30 
guests; all at $1.25 per day, including carriage to and from railroad station, 

At Jefferson.—Waumbek House, J. R Crocker, 250 guests; Thomas J. 
Bedeli, 25 guests; Mrs. M. H. Bowles, 60 guests; Wm. H. Crawford, 20 guests ; 
B. H. Plaisted, 100 guests; J. H. Plaisted, 25 guests; Levi Stalbird, 25 guests ; 
Benj Tuttle, 25 guests; Mrs C. A. Woodwa 14 guests; all at $1.25 per day, 
locating carriage to and from station. 

At Whitefield.—lIra M. Aldrich, 60 guests, $1 oo per day; Wm. F. Dodge, 
50 guests; C. E. Fiske, 36 guests; James A. Goodwin, 12 guests; all at $1.25 per 
day, including carriage to and from railroad station. 

At Lower Bartlett.—East Branch House, Pitman Brothers, 75 guests ; 
$1 00 per day, including carriage to and from station. 

At Upper Bartlett.— Frank ¢, 75 guests, $1.00 per day. 

At Nerth Conway.— Kearsarge House, S. W. & S. D. Thompson. 250 
guests, $1.25 perday; Intervale House, S. Mudgett & Sons, 150 guests, $1.50 
per day, or $7 co per week; Artist’s Falls House, Aug. Eastn an, so guests; 
Eastman House, C. H, Boswell, so guests: Mason’s Hotel, F. H. Mason, 40 
guests; Merrill House, S. C. Hill, a0 guests; North Conway House, N. R. 
Mason, 75 guests (July 5 to 30); Randall House, J. T. Randall, 75 guests; 
Seavey Cottage, J. M. Seavey, 30 guests; Echo Farm, Levi Seavey, 16 guests; 
Ss House, Barnes & Dow, 60 guests; Sunset Pavilion, M Mason, 150 





tion in the country. Though an organization more especially for teachers and 
school officers, it welcomes others to its membership. According to its constitu- 
tion, ‘any person of good moral character, interested in the subject of education, 
may become a member by paying a fee of one dollar.”’ It is hoped that the Non- 
PROFESSIONAL, as well as the PROFESSIONAL, membership will be large, this 
year, as it was last year. 

As announced further on, very low rates for travel and entertainment are made 
FOR MEMBERS OF THE INsTITUTE at this fiftieth meeting. ‘To secure the certifi- 
cate of membership which shall be good for this meeting, it is necessary to pay 
ONE DOLLAR, THIS YEAR, to the Treasurer. 

A large building, capable of seating twenty-five hundred persons, is to be ready 
for use by the Convention, and in this the eight sessions of the meeting are to be 
held. It is proposed to hold two sessions each day,—from 9.30 a.m to 1 p.m., 
and from 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. 

A full list of speakers and subjects cannot now be given, but the following- 
named gentlemen may be relied upon to take part: Gen. Joun Eaton, Of 
Washington, D C.; Hon. Henry Barnarp, Hartford, Conn.—, Subject: Neg- 
lected Children); Hon B. G. Norturop, Secretary of the Conn. State Board 
of Education,—(Subject: The High-school Question); Hon. Eowarp Conant, 
State Supt. of Schools, Vermont; Hon. Joun W. Dickinson, Secretary of the 
Mass. Board of Education,—(Subject: Oral Instruction); Hon. W. T. Harris, 
Supt of Schools, St. Louis, Mo : Hon. Joun Hancock, Supt. of Schools, 
Dayton, O.,—(Subject: Piecework); Prof. C. A. Youna, of Princeton College, 
N. i. » (Subject: Eclipses of the Sun, with Stereopticon Illustrations); Prof. J. 
L. Lincoin, of Brown University, R I.; Principal A. C. Perxins, of Exeter- 
Phillips Academy, N. H ,—(Subject: Extremists in Education); Pref. C C. 
Rounps, Principal of State Normal School, Farmington, Me ,—(Subject: Edu- 
cational Journalism); Prof. Jupan Dawa, Principal of State Normal School, 
Castleton, Vt.; Grorce A. ALTON, Esq., Agent Mass. Board of Education. — 
(Lesson in Teaching Numbers); Principal J. W. Wesstsr, of Hancock School, 
Boston,—( Lesson in Writing). 

Necrology, by CHarues Nortuenp, Esq., New Britain, Conn. 

Singing by Mrs. Jutta Houston West, Boston, and Reading by Prof. R. G. 
Hrpparpb, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


Railroad Arrangements. 


Arrangements have been made with a large number of railroad and steamboat 
lines to issue tickets to Fabyan’s AND RETURN, On the express condition that no 
such ticket shall ‘* be good for return passage unless it bears the stamp of the 
Secretary of the American Institute of Instruction, which must be obtained at 
the Fabyan House, between July 5 and 12, inclusive.’”’ Tickets on all lines in 
New England which give reduced rates, and from New York city and Albany, 
will be good to go from July 4 to 9, inclusive, and for return on or Latore August 
4, and wil! be for sale from July 1 to 8, inclusive. 

Maine.—Portland, $3 50; Augusta, $5 50; Brunswick, Auburn, or Lewis- 
ton, $450; Bath, $4.75; Bangor or Dexter, $7.75; Belfast, $7 50; Freeport, 
$425; Richmond, $5 00; Gardiner, $5 7g Hallowell, $5.40; Farmington, 
$6.25; Pittsfield, $7.00; Readfield, $5 50; Skowhegan, $7 00; Newport, $7.25; 
Vassalboro, $6.10; Winthrop, $5.25; Waterville, $6.50; West Waterville, $6.25 ; 
Biddeford and Saco, $4.50; Kennebunk, $4.50. Knox & Lincoln railroad, 
half rates. 

New Hampshire.—Concord, $5.50, tickets at the book store of F. P. 
Mace; Manchester, $6.00; Nashua, $6 50; Keene, $5 95; Portsmouth, $5 50; 
Exeter. $5.75; Dover, Rochester, Great Falls, or Salmon Falls, $5 25. From 
way-stations on the Boston, Concord & Montreal railroad, purchase regular 
uckets and receive return-checks at the meeting. 

Vermont.—Central Vermont railroad, half rates. 

Massachusetts. — Boston, Ayer Junction, Clinton, Fitchburg, or Worces- 
ter, $7 00; Lawrence or Lowell, $6.50; Haverhill, $6.00; Wakefield, $6 75; 
Lynn, $6 75; Salem, $6 50; Boston. via_steamer to Portland and Portland & 
Ogdensburg railroad to Fabyan’s, $5.50; Greenfield, $7.10; Northampton, $7.75; 
Holvoke, $8.10; Springfield, $8.25; Amherst, $7.75 ; Paimer, $8.25. 

Rhode Island.— Providence, Pawtucket or Woonsocket. $8 o>. 

Connecticut.—Hartlord, $8 50, New Britain, $9.00, Waterbury, $10.00, 
via Springfield or New York & New England railroad; Norwich, $9.50, and 
New London, $10.00, via either N. ¥. & N or N. L. N. railroad; New 
Haven, $9 50; Meriden or Middletown, $9.00; Bridgeport, $10.00; South Nor- 
walk, $10 50; Stamford, $11.00. 

New Vork City,—via Sound lives, $9.50; by rail, $11.50. Tickets at the 
ticket-offices of the lines, and of Leve & Alden, 271 Broadway ; also, in Brook- 
lyn, of Miss H. A. Valentine, 213 Rodney street, and Mary L. Crary, 290 South 
Fifth street. 

Albany,—via Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., $11 00. 

The following rates are announced for tickets, all rail, via Toledo, Niagara 
Falls, Syracuse, Watertown, St. Albans, and Montpelier, returning same way : 

Syracuse, N. V.,—$10.00; tickets to be obtained of C. W. Bardeen, Esq., 
at the book store of Davis, Bardeen & Co. Buffate,—$13 50 

Cleveland, O.,—$20.00; tickets at the office ot Supt. A. J. Rickoff, and 
of Prof. Isaac Bridgman, 160 Huron street. Toledo,—$22 50; ticketsof J. V. 
Montgomery, Esq., Clerk of the Board of Education, Cincinnati 9—$27.50; 
tickets of Thos. BK. Horton, office of Supt. of. Schools, and of R. G. Stevenson, 
115 Vine street “ ; t 

Detroit,—$20.50; tickets of F. E. Snow, General Ticket Agency Canada 
Southern railroad. St. Louis, —$34 50. 

By payment of $3 00 additional to the rates named above, any one of these 
routes may be varied as follows: From Watertown to Thousand Islands, thence 
by steamer down the St. Lawrence, through the famous Lachine Rapids to Mon- 
treal, thence by rail through the Victoria Bridge to St. Albans and Fabyan’s, 
returning all rail as above. . 

Philadel phia,—'lickets to Fabyan’s and return, $14.00; tobe had of Miss 
Mav Haggenbotham, 1628 Oxford street. 

Washington,—$19 00; tickets at the office of Gen. John Eaton, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. Baltimere,—$17 00 

Montreal ,—$7 00; tickets at Southeastern railroad office, 202 St. James st., 
and Centra! Vermont railroad office, 136 St. James st. Toremte,—$13.50 


Hotels. 


The rates given below for hotels and boarding-houses are for THOSE ONLY who 
hold certificates of membership in the Institute, and are good from July 5 to 14, 
inc usive. unless otherwise specified. i 

At White Mountains.—fabyan House, 500 guests; Crawford House, 
four miles south, 500 guests; Twin Mountain House, four miles nort 
guests; all $1.50 per day for ladies, and $2 50 for gentlemen. Railroad trains 
will be run to accommodate guests at the Crawford and Twin Mountain houses 
in going to and from the meetings; fare, 10 cents each way. White Mountain 
House, 150 guests, and Mount Pleasant House, 199 sueee $1.50 aw. 


guests; Mrs. B. F. Whitaker, 12 guests; all at $1.00 per day, including carriage 
to and from station. 

Special reduced rates will be made during the four days of the pooting Uly 8 
to 11 inclusive), for the accommodation of members who may desire to board at 
Bethlehem, Franconia, Profile House. Littleton, ane. Whitfieid, Bartlett 
or North Conway, as follows: Fabyan’s to Bethlehem station and return; one 
day 50 cents, two days 50 cents, four days $1.00; stages from depot to boarding 
houses and return, 50 cents each round trip, until July 14, inclusive Fabyan’s 
to Profile House and return; one | $2.00, two days $2 50, four days $3 oo. 
Fabyan’s to Littleton, Whitefield and return; one day $1.00, two days §: 00, 
four days $1.50. Jefferson and return; one day $1 00, two days $1 50, er days 
$200. Fabyan’s to Bartlett and return; one day $1.50, two days $2.00, four days 
$3.00. Fabyan’s to North Conway and return; one day $2.00, two days $2.50, 
four days $3.00. 

Members can procure tickets for these points, also for the Excursions named 
below, at the railroad ticket-offices at Fabyan’s. 


Excursions. 


No. 1: Fabyan’s to summit Mt. Washington and return via Mt. Washington 
railway, $3. No. 2: Fabyan’s to base Mt. Washington and return, $1.00. No. 
3: Fabyan’s via rail to Bethlehem and new narrow gauge railroad to Profile 
House and return, $2.00. No. 4: Profile House to Flume and return, by car- 
riage, $1.50 No.5: Bethlehem station to Profile House and return via narrow 

auge railroad, $1.50. No. 6: Fabyan’s to Jefferson and return, $2.00 No.7: 
‘abyan’s to Brunswick Springs and return, $3 00. No, 8: Fabyan’s to Dixville 
Notch and return, $7.00. No 9: Fabyan’s to Wells River and return, $2.00. 
No. 10; Fabyan’s to summit Mt. Washington by rail, carriage to Glen House, 
stage to Glen station, rail to Fabyan’s, $8.00. No. 11: Weir’sto Center Harbor, 
thence to Wolfboro, thence to Weir’s by steamer Lady of the Lake, a delightful 
sail of more than fifty miles on Lake Winnepesaukee, 50 cents. No 12: Wells 
River to Weir’s and return, including No. 11, $3.00. No. 13: Persons holding 
Institute tickets over the Boston, Concord & Montreal railroad can stop at Beth- 
lehem, Littleton, Wells River, Plymouth, and Lake Winnepesaukee, taking side 
trips to Jefferson, Profile House, Newport, Center Harbor or Wolfboro, or on 
payment of $3.00 additional can take the celebrated ride through the Pemige- 
wasset Valley and Franconia Notch, by stage between Plymouth and tbe Profle 
House and by the narrow-gauge railroad between Profile House and Bethlehem 
station, either in going or returning; tickets for this trip going can be procured 
at Plymouth, N. H.; returning, at Fabyan’s. No. 14: Wells River to Saratoga 
and return, via Burlington and Lake Champlain, $6.25. No. 15: Fabyan’s to 
Crawford House and return by rail, 30 cents. No. 16: Fabyan’s to North Con- 
way and return by rail, $2.00. No. 17: Fabyan’s through White Mountain 
Notch and North Conwav to Sebago Lake by rail. across the lake thirty miles to 
Bridgeton and return, $3.50 No. 18; Fabyan’s through White Mountain Notch 
to Portland and Old Orchard beach and return, $4.00. No. 19: Fabyan’s 
through White Mountain No:ch to Portland, thence by steamerto Mt Desert, 
and return, $7.50. No. 20: Fabyan’s to Isles of Shoals. via White Mountain 
Notch, North Conway and Portsmouth, and return, $6.30. No. 21: Same 
route to North Hampton for Rye Beach, and return, $5 60 No. 22: Holders 
of tickets via Eastern railroad can stop on the return trip at Crawford, Willey 
House, North Conway, Portsmouth, Rye, Hampton and Salisbury beaches, 
Salem and Swampscott, and can make short side-trips to Isles of Shoals, Old 
York, Newcastle, Manchester-by-the-Sea, Gloucester, Rockport, and Marble- 
head No, 23: Passengers via Fall River line have the privilege of making the 
trip to Martha’s Vineyard and return, EN ROUTE going or returning, on payment 
of $2.00 additional; tickets should be obtained in Ree York before starting. 
No. 24: Crawford House to summit Mt. Willard and return, by carriage, $1.00. 
No. 25: Wells River to Newport, Vt., and re'urn, $2 No. 26: Wells River 
to Newport and Magog, at the northern end of Lake Memphremagog and retura, 
including sixty miles by steamer, $3 00. No. 27: Wells River to Montreal and 
return, $5.00. No. 28: Wells River to Quebec via Newpert, Lake Memphre- 
magog and Sherbrooke, and return, $5 00 A special express train wil leave 
Fabyan’s for Quebec, without change of cars, Saturday morning, July 12, stop- 
ping for dinner at the Memphremagog House, and arriving at Quebec early same 
evening. No. 29: Wells River to Montreal, steamer to Quebec, rail via Sher- 
brooke, Newport and Lake Memphremagog to Wells River, $1000. No. 30: 
Quebec to Ha-Ha Bay, Saguenay River and return, including stateroom berth 
and meals for two days, $8.50. No. 31: Wells River to Burlington and return, 
$2.00. No. 32: Wells River to Stowe and return (Mount Mansfield), $3.00. 
No. 33: Wells River to Ausable Chasm and return, including fifty miles by 
steamer on Lake Champlain, $3.00. No. 34: Wells River to Montreal and re- 
turn, viA Montpelier, Burlington and St, Albans, $5 00. No. 35: Wells River 
to Montreal, and return via Ogdensburgh and rapids of the St. Lawrence, in- 
cluding them all, $8.00. No. 36: Wells River to Quebec and return, via Mont 
pelier, Burlington, St. Albans and Montreal, including steamer from Montreal 
to Quebec, and return, 380 miles, $7.00. No. 37: Wells River to Niagara Falls 
by rail via St. Albans, Watertown and Oswego, returning same way, $9.25. 
No. 38: Wells River to Niagara Falls by rail, as above, returning by rai! to 
Watertown and Cape Vincent, thence by steamer down the St. Lawrence 
through the Thousand Islands and the Lachine pope to Montreal, thence by 
rail to Wells River, $12.25. A special express will leave Fabyan’s on the morn- 
ing ot July 12 for the above trip, stopping only for dinner and supper. 


Hotel Rates on Excursions. 


To persons presenting certificates of membership of the Institute, the following 
reduced rates at hotels are offered on excursions (those marked (c) include free 
carriage to and from railroad station, or are so situated that no carriage is 
needed): Summit House, Mt, bs pe te (c), meals $1.00 each, lodging $1.00 
(persons remaining over night will be char or lodging, supper, and breakfast, 
¢; oo). Pemigewasset House, Plymouth (c), $2.50 per day; dinuer, ladies so 
cents, gentlemen 75 cents. ‘hayer’s Hotel, Littleton (c), ladies $1.50, gentle- 
men $2.00 per day. Pavilion, Montpelier (c); Welden House, St. Albans (c); 
$2 00 per day, meals 75 cents each. Lake Shore Hotel, Oswego (c), $2.00 per 
day, dinners 50 cents each. Woodruff House, Watertown, N. Y. (c), $2 50 per 
day, meals or lodging 75 centseach United States, Portland; Ocean House, 
Old Orchard beach (c); $1.50 po <a. Lake Side House, Weir's (c); Bruns- 
wick Springs House; American, Burlington, Vt. (c); St. Louis, Quebec; 
Fouquet House, Plattsburgh (c); $200 per day. Maplewood, Kethichem ; 
Flume, Franconia Notch; Windsor, Montreal; United States, Boston; Ocean 
Bluff, Kennebunkport, Me. ; Thousand Islands House ic); Fort William Henry, 
Lake George (c);_C ess Hall, Saratoga (c); International, Niagara Falls (eh ; 
$2.50 per 5 M rem: House (c), ladies $2.00, t $2.50 per 
day. Glen House, Profile House (c), and Ocean House, Newport, R. 1., each 
$3 oo per day. Ranlet’s Hotel, Bethlehem, $1.50 per day; room 50 cents per 
day, each person. Pavilion, Wolfboro, ladies $1.50, tka $2.50 per day. 
ti. E. SAWYER, Seeretary, i, N. CARLETON, President, 
New Britain, Conn. New Britain, Conn, 











cluding free carriage to and from the meetings if Rates at the 
goodjeem July 1 to 31 


New Britain, Conn., May 12, 1879. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


As the season is at hand when students of 
botany make their excursions in the field and 
woods for specimens to study and preserve, we 
take pleasure in calling their attention to the 
** American Plant Book,’’ by Harlan H. Bal- 
lard and §S. Proctor Thayer, published by 
Daniel Slote & Co., 119 and 121 William Street, 
New York. The series consists of four sizes, 
each of which is provided with a wallet, or 
pocket, and contains a supply of gummed 
paper which is always ready for use in fasten- 
ing the specimens in any climate or season. 
It is carefully ruled to facilitate the cutting of 
such strips as may be needed for use. It 
makes the best herbarium we have ever seen, 
convenient in form and very ornamental, and 
evables the student to make a perfect classifi- 


Satta region of the continent. The cli- 
imate, soil, timber, stone for building, coal, 
'water-power, and other natural resources are 
abundant. This railroad crosses the best por- 
jtion of Missouri for 200 miles, and runs 
,through flourishing towns and cities where 
,good schools invite the settler. Jobn B. Car- 
‘son, the General Manager, bas been eminently 
‘successful in his administration of this great 
thoroughfare. 

| —_—_— 

| THe old patron Dutch Saint, whose name is 
honored from the extreme Orient to the Ulti- 


‘ma Thule, never had a more striking illustra- 


|tion than in the honor of giving name to the 
**St. Nicholas” hotel of New York, an estab- 
lishment associated in the minds of tens of 
thousands with the most profuse and elegant 
hospitality. Still in the van, this hotel unites 
all the best features of the present with the 
charming traditions of the past. The reduc- 
tion of prices in connection with the excellence 
of accommodations makes it the cheapest hotel 





cation. For the reception of specimens there 


are leaves of soft, thick paper, and interleaved | 
between each two of these are the pages of | 


printed heads for the analysis of each speci- 


in the country. 


WE believe that school officers are grateful 
|when their attention is directed to superior 


men, with blanks left to be filled by the col-|text-books for the use of pupils, and we wish 


lector. These books will do much to awaken | 
an interest in one of the most delightful of | 
studies, and present inducements to the young | 
lover of flowers to make a scientific as well as 
an ornamental use of his growing taste, and 
thus lead him to cultivate a habit of accuracy 
and method. 

The same publishers manufacture Herbaria 
Presses in several sizes, which are models of 
strength, elasticity, beauty, and cheapness. 
The Veneer Press, size 14x18, perforated birch 
sides, contains porous paper for pressing ferns, 
leaves, flowers, etc., and combines the use of 
both botanical box and press. The Petit Her- 


baria Press, size 9x12, birch sides, is equipped | 


the same as the Veneer Press, and is admira- 
ble for children’s use in the home and school. 
They have also a press handy for carrying in 
the pocket, and useful on specimen excursions. 
These model appliances for the preparation 
and arrangement of botanical specimens must 
be seen to be fully appreciated. Send to Daniel 
Slote & Co., New York, and they will furnish 
scriptive circulars containing price-lists. Every 
student of botany should have both book and 
press. 


THE President of Yale College, Noah Porter, 
D.D., LL.D., makes the following statement 
concerning Knight’s Popular History of Eng- 
land, in which we heartily concur: 


** The best History of England for the gen- 
eral reader is Knight’s Popular History in 
eight volumes. It comes down to the death of 
Prince Albert, and is a history of the people as 
well as of courts and the cultivated classes. It 
is a history of manners and of literature, of the 
arts and of commerce, as truly as of the politics 
and the wars of theempire. . . . Its tone 
is quiet and cool. Its summings up are delib- 
erate and dispassionate. It is written, indeed, 
in the interest of freedom, of progress, and of 
toleration. It sympathizes with the people 
rather than with their rulers, and with free prin- 
ciples and free institutions, as against the de- 
fenders of prerogative and of tradition, but it 
aims to be neither violent nor one-sided. We 
think, therefore, that for a single history 
which may serve for constant use and refer- 
ence in the library, or for frequent reading, it 
is to be preferred to every other.”’ 


A RECENT trip over the Hannibal and St. Jo- 
seph Railroad, through northern Missouri, 
opened to our view one of the great gardens of 
the country west of the Mississippi River. We 


found grand rolling prairies, with intervening 
woodlands, watered by scores of streams fur- 
nishing natural drainage equal to that of any 


to ask them to examine the standard publica- 


tions of Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, 
announced in our present issue. Cumnock’s 
Choice Readings have been pronounced by the 
best judges to be unequaled; Whipple’s Ani- 
mal Analysis is a book needed for vacation 
studies. Send for it. Also Jordan’s Manual 
|of Vertebrates, Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece, 
jand Kirkland’s Short History of France, are 
jrare books, full of goed things. They also 
|publish Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Political 
| Economy, and a long list of standard miscel- 
\laneous books. Send for complete catalogue. 


THE third annual session of the Columbus 
(Ohio) Normal Art School will open Monday, 


July 7; and we learn that a large attendance is 
already secured, and from all parts of the coun- 
try applications are being received. The Di- 
rector, W. S. Goodnough, intends to furnish 
the fullest course of art instruction for teach- 
ers that has ever been offered in the United 
States. 


PEACE hath her victories, and in none more 
useful than in the substitution of the steel pen 


for the quill. The leading manufacturers in 
the United States are Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
and their Faleon, Bank, Easy Writer, and 
other Pens can be obtained from all booksellers 
and dealers. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Just One Day. New York: 8. R. Lockwood. 
Entertainments ; ( xy wd Directions for Holiday 
Merrymakings, School Exercises, etc. Edited by L. W. 
Champney. $1.00. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow? By Mrs. Alexander. 
sure Hour Series. $1.00. New 
Lon 
son, 


Lei- 
‘ ork: Henry Holt & Co. 

Life, and How to Reach It. By J. G. Richard- 
-D. 50cts. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 





HAND-BOOKS IN SCIENCE, LITERATURE, ART, HISTORY, 
A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR BEGIN. 


NERS. By 5S. L. AMMEN. 2d edition. 12mo. Price 
reduced to 75 cta. 


STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN. By 
Prof. 8. M. STeRn, of The Sauveur School of Lan- 
guages. Just published. 12mo. $1.35. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
12 East 28d St. (Madison Sq.), NEW YORK. 


Publishers’ Register of Books Sent to Editors, 


With blank spaces for the titles of the books, date 
when sent; and also for name of periodical, to aid 
bookseller through whom sent. Prices same as “ Pub- 
lishers -” Special Edition with Educa- 
tional Journal, printed, $1 additional. 

HOWARD CHALLEN, 


517 Minor 8t., Philadelphia. 
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OBINSONEAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 
- from the year 1 to 2600, with Hquation and Interest 
Tables. Indispensable to book-keepers, school teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and interesting for the home. Prices, 
75, 50c, 25c, 15¢, according to binding, etc. Mailed on 
receipt of price and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed by this jour- 
nal, Tw. Renenson.duther,ete- 64 Federal St. Boston. 


The New England INSTITUTE Beszning July 10, 


Normal Musical **=V ttt” holding 5 weeks. 
Unsurpassed opportunities for teachers and students to 
study with the ablest Gao that Boston affords. Ad- 
dress, for circulars, E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 





Cc. 8. COLBY, 149 (A) Tre- 
ELOCUTIO +» mont St. Stammering cured. 
Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 


SPECIAL SUMMER CLASS IN GERMAN. 

J. F. STEIN, instructor in German in four of the 
Boston High Schools, will be engaged during the sum- 
mer vacation with a class of students poegering to go 
abroad. He would like to form another class of stu- 
dents who may have already studied the language, and 
wish practice in pronunciation or construction. As the 
plan proposed requires no great study or preparation, 
the chauce offers special inducements to teachers of the 

ublic schools. For further particulars, address J. F. 

TEIN, 10 Lambert St., Boston Highlands. 222 @ 

NEW-ENCLAND MUSICAL BUREAU. 

Teachers in Music and Elocution supplied to educa- 
tional institutions. . Principals will find it to their ad- 
vantage to make early application. Address E. TouR- 
JEE, Music Hall, Boston. 223 d eow 


Summer School of Elocution. 


The Chicago School of Oratory will open a Summer 
School for Teachers on July 1st, 1879, at 501 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 

Address for full particulars, 

205 z G. WALTER DALE, Princ. 





‘Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 
The 30th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 


2, 1879, in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 


sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. } 


Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of ma- 
terial) to all matriculants of the year. For further in- 
ormation address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., M.D., 
North College Ave. and 2ist St., Phila. 2172 eow (1) 


Sprin 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$$. 


A NEW EXCITING BOOK! 
Bristling with the Wild Adventures of 


STANLEY AFRICA! 


The only authentic and copyrighted cheap edition. 
A full history of his wonderful discoveries in Africa 
and marvellous journey down the Congo. Now selling 
faster than any other book te Aanertets, m 
or full description an, 
Agents Wanted ! terms address UBBARD 
BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa., or Springfield, Maas, 











- Wanted, Teachers, | 


To canvass for the Journal of Education, the Primary 
Teacher, the Good Times, and other publications. 


LIBERAL VALUABLE 
COMMISSIONS PREMIUMS 
PAID. OFFERED. 
As we are now appointing our summer agents, Teachers 
in all parts of the country pew Fgh mee me employ- 
ment during the coming vacation and Institute season 
should at once address 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
223 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 
~ 
SEN. $50 TO $200 PER MONTH. 
—_—_—_—- A New, Clear and Concise —-—— 


Universal History 


Commencing with the earliest periods, closing March, 
1877. 3 — of the World’s great, Grand History in 
one. Ancient, Middle Ages, and Modern, includ- 
ing history of Centennial Exposition, Inauguration of 
President Hayes, and Turkish dificultees. A book of 
thrilling interest and universal need. Sells faster than 
any other, Beautiful Illustrations Low Price, Quick 
Sales, Extra Terms, Circulars Free. Address J. C. 
MeCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 193 


Teachers’ Exchange. 











FOR SALE OR EXCHANCE, 


A School in New Jersey; well located, near New York 
City; good patronage; accommodations for boarders; 
price, $10,000; would take, in part payment, a place in 
country worth $3000, Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
at this Office. 225 tf 








,sNWATEONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
eneral student of higher English. Special Summer 
Term opens July 7. 60-page Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 
New ENGLAND NoRMAL Musical Institute 
Commences July 10, for five weeks. Boston’s most em- 
inent professors. A rare opportunity for teachers de- 
sirous of higher attainments, and students in every 

stage of proficiency. Moderate rates. 
Send for circular to E, TOURJEE, 
, Music Hall, Boston. 





School of Vocal Art, 


For Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 
MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 


Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hotel, a lim- 
ited number of advanced students in Klocution. 189 





The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT, 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts. in postage-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 
and Speakers’) and Terms sent free. Address 
210 tf JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union Sq., N. Y. 





MOSSY BROOK HOUSE, 


Among the Mountains. 


Pleasant location, good air, pure water, farm, livery- 
stable; ten minutes’ walk to depot, express and post- 
office, churches, stores, etc. Terms from $7 to $10. 

Distances to Principal Points of Interest from 

Mossy Brook House. 

MILES. 
Moasy Brook and Grove, %4 
Howland’s Observatory, 3 
Bray Hill, ° 5 
Jefferson Hill, 
Twin Mountain House, 
Fabyan House, . ° 


MIL 
White Mountain Notch, 
Willey House, . ° 
Profile House, . 
Flume, ° ° 
8 | Bethlehem ° 
13 | Dixville Notch, 


ES 
17 
20 


11 


1 

23 
8 

55 


Address, 
224 j 


IRA M. ALDRICH, Prop’r, 
WHITEFIELD, N, H. 


DIPLOMAS 
For Colleges, Academies, and Schools. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


Elegant and Appropriate Designs. 


Samples and prices furnished on application to 


J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 
Manufacturing Publishers, 
[223 e] BOSTON, MASS, 


MUSIC $1 5 atthe NEW ENGLAND 


Established 1830. 
i2 & Lessons for Conservatory, 

Music Mall ; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 7% eminent professors. 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its duates. 
For prospectus, address E. Tourjze, Music Hall, Bostor 


$25 to $5000 lays the foundation for substantial 
fortunes ev week, and a hl an immense percentage 
of profits by the New Capitalization System of operpting 
in Stocks. Full explanation on applicetion to ADA MS, 
Brown & Co., Bankers, 26 & 28 Broad St., N.Y. 217m 











Judiciously invested in Wall St. 








$777 A YEAR and expenses to ag Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VicKERY, Augusta, Me, 218 zz 





By an accomplished German lady of eight years experi- 
ence in teaching in prominent schools, a situation to 
teach German and French; is also qualified to teach Eng- 
lish branches. Address 8. R. URBINO,W. Newton, Mass. 
FOR SALE, 

Furniture and good-will of a BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. Situation unsurpassed for health and beauty. 
School long and favorably known. Good chance to 
begin with small outlay. Terms low for cash. 

224 tf M. R. GAINES, Litchfield, Conn. 


WANTED, 

rson of large experience in teaching Zlocution 
Re Classics, a situation as Assistant Teacher ina 
School, to instruct in these branches. 
this office. 216 tf 


WANTED, 
A position as instructor in Astronomy and Natural Sci- 
ence. Correspondence solicited. Several years experi- 
ence; best of references. 
Address BERLIN H. WRIGHT, 
214 tf PENN YAN, N. Y. 
ANTED.—By a lady of large experience both as 
assistant and principal, a situation ina high-school. 
Address H. L., this office. Best of references given. 











By a 
and t 
large Preparatory 
Address “ A. B.,” 





ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of large 

experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade 
my, or Superintendent of Schools. Address os 
ce. 207 t 


VALE GRADUATE, three years’ experience 
would like a position as teacher of Classics ana 
Higher Mathematics, or Principal of Academy. Best of 
references. Address A. L. Rust, Washington, Mo. 220) 








NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 
For Sunday and Day Schools. 

Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 

Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 


and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 
A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 


* | Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, re/igius 


and secular. Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
able. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
—— and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. : 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufact’g Pubs., 
Established 1830. (218 tf} Bostron, MASS, 


DIPLOMAS 


Printed in the best style, and sent any distance by mail. 
Parchment, parchment paper, or cardboard, as desired. 
Send size and matter wanted, and get our estimate. 
Enclose stamp. 


N.E. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
220 31 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


ARD BUYER ATTENTION! Send 13c., and 
ANY VVIENGs, | will send 40 Cards, including 
Snowflake, Marble, Plaid, Damask, Oriental, Morn- 
ing-glory, Basket, Gold-flake, Bird, Embossed, etc.; 
your name on every Card. HOW you cau MAKE MONEY. 
Get 14 names, 13c. each, send to me with $1 bill, and I 
will send 40 Cards to each name, as above, in t package 

to your address, post-paid. You thus make ®2c. on + 
For 15c. I will send you an AUTOGRAPH ALBUM of + 
pases, illustrated in colors with Mottoes, Scrolls, a1! 
erns, a book that is having an extensive sale throughou' 
the United States and Canadas. Get 10 of your friends t« 
buy a 15c. Album, send me $1, and I will send the | 

books, post-paid, for which you get $1.50, making 50c. 

Address l orders for Cards or Albums to 

214 tf F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 
$7 A WEEK. $12 day at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. Address TruE & Co., Augusta, Me. 
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DIRECTORY. 


i Colleges, Preparato Schools, 
Lee Schools, Academies, &c. 





COLLEGES. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 

STON UNIVERSITY. Bight Colleges and 

B te Open to both sexes. Adiress the Registrar 


IRLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
Crexes. Four courses of study, JAS. W.STRONG, Pres. 











LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. Greoory, LL.D., nt. 

74 COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
“Gas address the President, Gxo. F. Macoun, DD. 








Meee aU, uddrons the Prest., 6. Be HULBERT. 

MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 

~ SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N.Y. 
RSLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 

















PREPARATORY. 
yaks SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-clase 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. Ex moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 





REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


heer g An educated German family receives a 
7 limited number of studious persons wishin instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Parmeny, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Mass. 205 az 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester. 
Mass. C, B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ities to those preparing for college or the active duties of 
life. Expenses low. Gro. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Princ. 


EWISTOWN(PA,) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W.H. ScHUYLER, A.M., Prin. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuokKiyn, A. M. 




















- PROFESSIONAL. wes 

AHANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 

Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 








ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
M Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


YX VERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
t 





Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 





St JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best’of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 
Wain NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 2z 








KINDERGARTENS. 








)RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Scie 
WV adiires Prof. €. 0. THOMPSOx, Worcester, Mase 


ALE LAW SCHOOL, Regular course two years. 
V Port graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), twe 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. _ 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


, For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. __ 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


Moen STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 








AT WorRcESTER. For Both Sevres. 
Yext entrance examination, Sept. 9, 1879. 
55 uz Address E. H. 


USSELL, Principal. 


DHODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of pee 6 two years. A Special and Ad 





vanced Course for s al classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next entrance examination, June 26, 1879. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
( For Ladies only. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 





HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 

Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 
posed of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing qr 7, and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St , Cleveland, O. 203 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 
oe cae 
7 East @uenmGesene St., New VYeork. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS , 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 








“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 
garten is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
than all the rest.”—Galazy. 207 tf 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, West¥IELp, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER.- 

SI TY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
for Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to Roperr ALLYN, Prine., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., I. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youna LADIEs. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 





(ANNETT INSTITUTE, For Young Ladies, 
7 For Catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A.M., 
lrincipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass, A home school of excellent advantages. 
A:ldress Cas, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


Milue Woon INST. Pittsfield, Mass, Beantifal 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior, Revs. C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princes. 





HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 
£ advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
«inting, and Wood-Carving. REV. DAVID H. MooRE, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 “z 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
mS H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
IRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


Wt84TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 9. 


For catalo » 
M. HASKELL Bring. en SPPLY to Mise Eien 








TLLESLE Y COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADa L, HowARD, President. OPPS 








_ ‘PREPARATORY. 
_'R. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 18222 
DAMS ACADEMY. Quine Mass. Hon CHARLES 
abs NCIS ADAMS, Chatr. of Ma ers. Fits boys for 
Mitlen Colleges. School year ns 9th Sept., 1879. 
n, $100 a year. Boarfl, $350. Early application 


— he made for good rooms. For catalogues and 
~“ormation address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 217 z 


PHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2%59—265 Boylsto 

* ahs / m St., 
dmosten. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
Uns ent departments, Kindergarten, ry, and 
ores accommodate pops of both sexes from three 
in all u'J,0n€ years of age. Special students received 
ail sections of Upper Department. 11 


paecncd. 











REY LOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
4 rkshire Co., Mass, Este blished in 1842. 


¥s for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
ee address Bix, F. MILus, A.M., Principal. 








WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 





176 zz 





SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


The Western Burean of Edncation, 


jESTABLISHED IN 1874.] 





Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF Ep- 
UCATION desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for securing positions for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 
only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges, and are for Teachers of every grade, 
from the peteety to the city Superintendent or College 
Professor. The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are the fol 
lowing: 

Hon NEWTON BATEMAN, Illinois, 
Prest J. L. PICKARD, Iowa, 

Hon. A. D. WHITE, New York, 
Prof. D. 8. JORDAN, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. PATRICK, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. Eppy, Ohio. 


Correspondence from School-officers and Teachers 
is invited. Circulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request. Address 
KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle Sts., 


218 tf CHICAGO, ILL. 








Publishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, awenry usw 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. h 5 ets.; any 6 for 35 cts.3 or 13 
for 50 cts. Stamps received for payment. Address 
Publishers, WM. H. Boner & Co., Agts., 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 202 


JOHN A. BOYLE, 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 


SPECIALTIES, OFFIC 
Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts. s, 








Catter's Now Anstoasionl Charts. Bz 

onteith’s Geo ca rt. 

beer New Se on Wee ae x BROMFIELD ST., 
oslyn’s Celestial and Terr’ obes. 

Perfection Liquid Slating. BOSTON. 

Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 200 zz 





STANDARD WORKS FOR TEACHERS. 


The School Bulletin, monthly, per year.......... 
8000 Regent’s Questions, complete, with Keys... 
Alden’s First Principles of Political Economy.. 
Bardeen’s Common-school Law.... . 
“ oderick Hume..... . 
DeGraff’s School-room Gulde 
- * Chorus.... . 
os “ Song Budget 
Beebe’s First Steps Amo igures .. 
Hoose’s Studies in Articulation .... 
- Methods of Teaching........ 
ulletin Class Record . +. 
ulletin Speller, and Composition-book, each.. 
Wells’s System of Penmanship, with Guide. eee 
Complete Catalogue, 400 titles, to any address... 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
219 tf Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lerd’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 








JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
117 and 119 State Street, CHICAGO. 
VALUABLD TEXT-BOOKS. 


Send for Circulars and Prices of 
Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 
Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 
Cex’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Kirkland’s Short History of France. 
Jeordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 


How to Interest Your Pupils. 


CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 
reading that will interest them and at the same time 
truly educate them? The 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 
will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; it wakes 
them up to think and study for themselves; it encour- 
ages se/f-education. It inspires every boy and girl with 
a desire to be better and brighter. Every teacher will 
desire to have his pupils take this paper. The leading 
educators praise it with a warmth that is given to no 
other pees. Send 50 cents for a year; or,if you 
must, 10 centa for three months. No postal card; our 
teaching, like yours, is too valuable to be given away. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 














202 tf 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 
PORTER & COATES, 
Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


Raub’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,s Series of Readers (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Thompson’s Social Science and Nat’l Ecen’y. 
Ceates’s Young America Speaker. 
66 American Popular Speaker. 
66 Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcex’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 


For Introduction and Exchange rates, address Pubs. 


HUNT 805 Broadway, N. Y., 

P HILLIP 8 & s Have Just lssued 

Studies in Theism. By Borpen P. Bowne, Prof. of 

_ Philosophy in Boston Univ., and author of The Phi- 
losophy of Herbert <<. 12mo, $1.75. 

The Lesson System; The Story of Its Origin and Inau- 

guration. By SIMEON GILBERT, editor of The Ad- 

vance. Flexible, 12me, 6f cts, 

Chautauqua Text-books. — No. 5, Greek History, by 
J. H. Vincent, D.D. No. 7, Greek Literature by 
A. D. VAIL, D.D. Paper, 20 cts. 233 








Practical Suggestions 
TO THE 
TOURIST 
Visiting EUROPE for the First Time. 
By JAMES H. HOOSE, A.M. 


It contains just the information every traveler needs, 
Price 50 cents. Apply to . B. SNOW, 
tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





The Free-School System of the 
United States. 
By FRANCIS ADAMS, 


Secretary of the National Education League. 
A BOOK Price.......00s000. $1.75. 
EVERY Address 
EDUCATOR F. B. SNOW, 
206 tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





$77 Outiite free. SnAW & co. Augusta, Me. 208m 


of Reward Cards, both cheap and bigh- 
priced, for 103. ¥. E. ADAMS, Hill, N. 





The Conmo-Scool Question Bik 


By A. H. CRAIG. 


Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers 





— oF — 


A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 
—— SELECTED FROM —— 
Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 
ne te in the hands of every one interested in 





E 
Especially valuable to Teachers and Scholars. 


Price, $1.50. 


If you have not already secured a copy of this val- 
uable book, do so at once. 

Sample copy sent on receipt of price. Jntroductory 
Terms to schools furnished on application. 

For full particulars, Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c., 


send 3-cent stamp to 
co. W. HAGAR, 
PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N.Y. 


IF YOU WANT 


[FIABBATH SCHOOL 
INCING BOOK, 


Don’t fail to send for one from the following 
superior list: 
WELCOME TIDINGS. 
By Lowry, DOANE, and BLIss. 
GOSPEL, SONGS... ......--055 005 Ry P. P. Buiss. 
SONGS OF LOVE......... i H, R. PALMER. 
EVERY SABBATHH.........-. y T. C. OKANE, 
THE PRIZE........ By Gro. F. Roor. 
GOSPEL and TEMPERENCE SONGS, 
By KINZIE and GABRIEL, 
GOSPEL HY™NS,Ne.t By Buss, SANKEY, 
66 66 No.2 OGRANABAN, and 
és 66 Ne.3 ) STEBBINS. 


*,* Single copies bound in boards, sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 35 cts.; $30 per hundred by express. 











Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St. 805 Broadway, 
CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK. 


Outlines for the Study 
of English Classics. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


— TO— 


STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 





12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 7 5c. 





“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made 
to the study of English Literature. Every 
Teacher will find useful suggestions in it; 
while to very many it will be invalu- 
able.”—Homek B. Spraaue, Master of Girls’ 
High-School, Boston. 





Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
200 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 





THE 


Good Times, 


MONTHLY, 
An Original Magazine of Declamations, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Selections, Charades, Etc. 


Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Editor. 


:RMS: $4.00 per year (10 Nos.); Single Numbers, 
13 con 3 veh JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, $3.00; with 
THE JOURNAL and PRIMARY TEACHER, $3.50, 
Send money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter. 
Send all business communications to 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NOTICE 


To Schoo! Committees and Superintendents, 
College and School Trustees, and others. 
The New-England Bureau of Education offers its 

services tously to all who are desiring to secure 

Teachers for the coming year, for any e of Schools 

from the Coll Professor to the Primary Teacher. 

Our long experience in the Bureau has enabled us to 

place on our ks a t number of superior seneerts 

and School Officers who anticipate a change or i 

of teachers will find it greatly to their advantage to con- 

sult this Bureau, they being thereby enabled to make a 

better selection of candidates and at a less cost than by 

| oan ‘for pa lars, or call on 
cula) 
en re : F. B. SNOW, 








223 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





; 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 





Publishers, 


™FQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
TO AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


BY 
A. F. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


This book contains the requirements for admission to 
forty-four of the leading Colleges; the prenun- 
ciatiou preferred ; questions for admissien, for ’78, at 
four colleges ; scheme of Harvard Examinations for 
Women, etc. It is indispensable for teacher and pupils. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of one dollar. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 


222 6 Hawley Street, Boston. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes, 


The National Teachers’ Library. 


Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


te Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
HH. MM. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST! 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Reading Charts, 
FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 


1. THE WORD METHOD, 
2. PHONIC ANALYSIS, 
3. THE A-B-C METHOD. 


30 Nos. ina Set. Q2E133> Inches in Size. 
On Walnut Roller. With Brackets. 


ONLY $5.00 PER SET. 
Because of their completeness, beauty, and cheapness, 
we believe that these Charts will be WANT IN 
EVERY SCHOOL. 
G,. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £. Agent, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 








By 
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HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 pages, 
8vo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanica, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, etc., sent free to any addreas. 5 ZZ 








CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

Coppee’s English Literature. 

White's Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*.* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Auderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 

Thom-xon’« New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 

Hiutchixon’s Physxielogy and My me; 

Meudersoa’s Test-Words in Eng. Orthog., &c. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 

46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO, 
Pubs. of 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 

+ University Algebra (Wells). 
Gilbert's Seerninaen Spoller. ' , 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 

Parker's Exercises in Bng. Composition. 

Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 

8. E. REEDE, Keokuk, Ia., O. LEACH, N.Y., Agta. 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxtiey’s Lessonsin Elem. Ph 

Maxtey & Martin’s Kiem. B , 

RnR 's f in Elem. Chem , 1.50 
Jounew Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Kiementary Lessons in Logic, 1.235 
Stewart's Lessous in Klem. Physics, 1 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on 
15422 22 Bond Street. Wow York. 














ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’S LATIN CRAMMAR, 


“It advances as much upon itself as it did upon its 
rivals in 1872. It has been used in Phillips Academy 
for six years. We find it ample in amount, clear in 
statement and arrangement, suggestive of higher studies 
in the same field, and easy to cite—in short, an excel- 
lent school grammar.” —/rinc. Bancroft, Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover. 

“I am more than satisfied with our change in intro- 
ducing Allen and Greenough’s Grammar The more 
I examine it, the better I am convinced of the great im- 
provement that has been made in it, and of the entire 
adaptation to our wants. I see nothing more to ask for 
in it.”—Prine. Perkins, Phillips (Eweter) Academy 

“ We have had it in use since 1872. I re it as the 
best Latin Grammar for school use published in this 
country.” — The late Princ. Dimmock of Adams Acad. 

Send for Circular containing hundreds of other testi- 
monials as strong as the above. 

GINN & HEATH, Pubds., 

225 a Boston, New York, ahd Chicago. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warren’s Geographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
eries and political changes, inc.ading 


BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE, 
STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA. 
SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 
full descriptive text and double page map for each 
State, showing all the town boundaries, are in active 
preparation, and will soon be ready. 
Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 


BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
208b CHICAGO: F. 8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 

PUBLISH 

Harper’s Introductory Geography. 

Price for Introduction, . + 45 cts. 

Price for Exchange, cove, oe Cte. 

Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 

Price for Introduction, . . . 

Price for Exchange, .... 





94 cts. 
. 60 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. ©. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Will be glad to send to any address a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of their Educational Books, including 





Andrews’ Latin Text-Books, 
Beotta’s Hand-Books of Literature, 
Ceolburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Murdech’s Vocal Culture, 


and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for Teachers. 211 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't, 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton's Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


26 32 Gernhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoob, 
Geneseo, New York, This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. ey are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Wistories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Il ions of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 
forbriger’s Patent Drawi Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
seating a solid surface, their size and com ness, 
their poe character, their novel co ction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
sd dow Bete, pace them in advance of all other draw- 
ng 8. 

«*« Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of $5 and 37 Park PI., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Drawi 

Dinsmore’s Graded Speliin 

Greene’s Graded Grammar 








-50| Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 


Catalogues, etc., furnished. 
General 





‘Now-uagland 4 
ew- 
155an romfield Bt., Boston. 


A. 8. MANSON, 32 


GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engraving». 
FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 


4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
AND _EW 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 


ancient and modern, including many now living, givin 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profession, an 


Date of each. . 
Published by @. & C, MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A History of English Literature. 


In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth $1.75. 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. .$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 
The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present _—- a . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
1.4 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students, 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vels.), 1.50 
Putnam’s Worid’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.40 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics, Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, is Rage. 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ng. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascon’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvcaTionaL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH, 
— supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science, 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural INistory Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 
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- GHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Suecessors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
FPelter’s Arithmetica, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM FF. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 


180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie. (4) 15K oz 


Publishers of the 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's Spellers, 
White's Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
—" Penmanship, 
tc, 





. | being made up of continuous passages, 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG 


——. 
° 


SHELDON & CO 


NEW YORK, ? 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematic, 
Patterson’s Spellers. ’ 
Celten’s New Geographies. 

Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8S. History, 
Hocker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy, 
Hill's Elem. of Rhetoric and Composition 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. ‘ 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address W. H. F 
Agent 2. May NCE. 
41 Fravwktlin Street, Heston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL « C0, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Adopted by the City of Boston, 


American Authors, 
A READING - BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 


Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 


“This volume differs from an ordinary Reader in 
Ita use is in 
tended to increase the taste for reading and, with that 
the power to read, both at school and at home.” . 
1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Price by mail, $1.00. 
Address the Publishers,or WM. WARE & CO., 47 
Franklin 8t., BOSTON, Mass. 223 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 








PUBLISHERS OF 


Laton’'s Series of Arithmetics, 
Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing's Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss's German Grammar «& First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


= seme oe Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, __ 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, 35.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo, Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics,  . ‘ 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis . . 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
MecCulloch’s Mechan’!l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOoKS. 


The Franklin Arithmetices, 
By Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Heédd-master of English 
High-school, Boston, and Geo. A. Walton, A.M., 
author Walton’s Arithmeties, Arithmet’! Tables,etc. 
The Metric System of Weights and Meu-- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 


Worcester’s New Spelling - Books. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
A Beautiful Edition of Bagster’s 


POCKET CRITICAL GREEK AND ENG. NEW TESTAMENT. 


CONTENTS.— The Greek Text of Scholz, with the 
Readings, both textual and marginal, of Griesbach; and 
the variations of the editions of Stephens. 1550; Beza, 
1598; and the Elzevir 1633; with the English Authorized 
Version and its marginal renderings. 624 pp. 

18mo, half bound, $2; full Turkey Morocco, $3.50. 
The same, including Green’s Greek Lexicon (18mo), half 
bound, $3; full Turkey Morocco, $5. The same, includ- 
Green's Greek Lexicon and an English Concordance 
(18mo0), neatly half bound, $4; full Turkey Morocco, 
limp and projecting edges and band, $7. 

“To the Preacher, Bible-class Teacher, and Student, 

90! 


this little volume will be a treasure.” 223 


& CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eelectic Educational Series. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable’s U. S. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton’s Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn’s English Rhetoric, 
2 tag Morals and Manners, 
Cc. 


MORE LARGELY USED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 
ANY OTHER 


Ig Descriptive Cataiogue and Price-List on application. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 





